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U. S. Suppliers Counterattack Import Invasion 


Coal Bargains 
Are Around, If 


You Shop a Bit 


Pittsburgh—P.A.’s will pay the 
same prices for soft coal this 
year as they did in 1959—“un- 
less they're willing to shop 
around.” 

Contrary to previously pub- 
lished reports that soft coal prices 
would remain firm throughout the 
year, one top-level industry offi- 


cial admitted, “If I were a pur-]. 


chasing agent I’d only pay last 
year’s price as a last resort. If 
you shop around you can find 
plenty of suppliers that'll quote 
lower prices.” 

While bituminous prices 
showed a relative softness, an- 
thracite was a different story. As 
the April 1 deadline for many 
contract renewals approached, 
leading companies such as Read- 
ing Anthracite, Blue Coal, and 
Hudson Coal Co. were quoting 
these prices: 

@No. 3 Buckwheat (barley)— 
$7.75 to $8/net ton. 


@No. 4 Buckwheat—$5.75- 
$6/net ton. 
@No. 5 Buckwheat—about 


$5.50/net ton. 
“Prices are pretty well in line 
(Turn to page 35, column 1) 


5 Electric Firms Plead 
4nnocent to Price Charge 


Philadelphia — Five electrical 
equipment makers pleaded inno- 
cent last week to federal indict- 
ments accusing them of price 
fixing and other antitrust criminal 
violations. 

Eight of the 14 firms indicted 
last month on a variety of price- 
rigging and conspiracy charges 
pleaded “nolo contendere”—no 
contest. But the government will 
contest those pleas in Federal 
Court here March 24. 


TRUCK OF THE FUTURE: three-ft. concrete walls don’t faze this 


Swiss 


“Flexi-Trac,”’ rough terrain vehicle, now under test by Clark Equipment 
Co. For a look at more conventional models, see rundown, pp. 28-30. 


Aluminum Factions Rile Up Prices As 
They Drive for New Market Alignment 


New York—Rival factions in the aluminum industry are kick- 


ing up a price storm. 


While general price levels have held firm since the December 
increases, fierce infighting on specific products has aligned inde- 


pendent fabricators and smelters 
ducers. 


against the big integrated pro- 


Here’s the rundown on the current price squabbling that has 


cropped up in the past few weeks: 


@ Aluminum castings—Price reductions for certain aluminum 


casting alloys have recently been 
announced by the Aluminum 
Company of America. The other 
big primary producers are follow- 
ing suit. 

The pressure from these has 
forced the already hard pressed 
secondary aluminum smelters to 
make corresponding cuts in their 
comparable grades (see table p. 
33)—and they’re pretty upset 
about it. 


@ Aluminum sheet—Recent re- 
ductions in sheet prices by the big 
integrated producers has made 
larger independent fabricators of 
sheets — including Bridgeport 
Brass—toy with the idea of pro- 

(Turn to page 33, column 1) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Make Contract Escalation Clauses Work for You. Believe 
it or not, you can use them creatively, but it takes smart tim- 
ing and knowledge of the basic indexes used in their oper- 
ation. The story on pp. 6-7 provides some key pointers on 
how to keep escalation costs under control. 


@ Rave Notices on Compacts Are Coming In. One company 
figures to save $340,000 by 1963 by replacing 800 of its 


1400-passenger car fleet with the smaller models. 


Tests 


used to arrive at this estimate are described on pp. 22-23. 


@ Optimistic Employment Statistics are pointing to a new 
spurt for business in the spring. That’s the implication seen 
in the statistics backgrounded by Purchasing Week’s unique 


Overtime Hours index on p. 4. 


@ Don’t Let Your Secretary Read the article on pp. 14-15. 
Keep it to yourself and ease your office burdens by follow- 
ing some of its practical suggestions on ways to hire and 
develop a purchasing director’s right-hand man—his sec- 


retary. 


P.A.s Hedging 
Heavily to Beat 
New Price Hikes 


New York—The surge in 
futures trading in the Com- 
modity Exchange partly reflects 
the increased trend among P.A.’s 


to protect themselves against loss || 


from inventory price fluctuation. 

Another factor accounting for 
increased Exchange activity is the 
unsettled price outlook for the 
commodities being actively 
traded—copper, hides, and rub- 
ber. 

For the past quarter (Dec. 1, 
1959-Feb. 29, 1960) total trad- 
ing volume in all commodities on 
the Exchange jumped 88% over 
the like period a year ago. 

You can almost state it as an 
economic law: Whenever there 
is widespread difference of 

(Turn to page 3, column 1) 


Four-Way Fit 


New York—A new polyethyl- 
ene film with a two-way stretch 
and a two-way shrink has hit the 
packaging market. The W. L. 
Grace Co. product—Cyrovac L 
—can be stretched 200% in two 
directions, then shrunk to fit the 
packaged product. 

The secret is irradiation, im- 
parted by passing the film under 
a 2-million volt electron beam 
generator. 


Vendors Arsenal Includes (1) Better Quality, 
(2) Better Service, (3) Better Break on Most Extras 


New York—For the past six months, the purchasing director for 


a highly diversified East Coast manufacturer has been entering 
weekly reports in a notebook labeled, “How foreign competition is 
affecting my buying operations.” 


When he shows it to associates, they can see that the side of the 


page headed “minus”—for detriments such as higher costs, poor 
quality, etc.—is almost blank the “plus” column is crammed full. 


Customers Pleas 
Puts Nail Maker 
Back in Business 


turing Co. is back in the nail 
business. 


firm—at one time a sizable in- 
dependent 
been making nails for 3 years. 
The rising tide of imports was 
too much to bear. 


dent L. A. Beck, nail production 
will begin again. “If you wait long 
enough,” he explains, “the tide 
is bound to come back in.” 


that for the past six months large 
contractors have been calling him 
up, trying to buy nails. 


the conclusion that price is no 
substitute for quality,” Beck says, 
“and are now trying to find a 
source 
higher-priced—American nails.” 


about foreign nails is that they 
bend easily—therefore three or 
four times as many are used on a 
job—and that time lost by car- 


The moral of the story is 
simply this: 

Domestic suppliers, feeling the 
pinch of foreign competition on 
a growing number of products, 
are going all-out to absorb costs, 
keep prices in check, improve 
quality and service, and offer 
“extra bonuses” to keep custo- 
mers and win back those lost 
abroad. 

A PURCHASING WEEK survey, 
concentrated in industries hardest 
hit by the rising import trend, 
turned up some _ eye-popping 
evidence of how P.A.’s generally 
are benefiting from this “counter- 
attack by domestic suppliers.” 

As the sales executive for one 
large Midwest electronics firm 
put it: “You can’t keep selling 
products on pure patriotism, by 
shouting ‘Buy American’ at cus- 
tomers who are in a fix them- 
selves. You’ve got to get out there 
and compete, if not on price, 
then in any and all other ways.” 

More and more companies are 
taking this tack—stressing quality 
and reliability, promoting broad- 
ened service programs, absorb- 
ing freight charges, assuring de- 
livery on promised dates, etc., 
while at the same time trying to 
match, as close as possible, the 
prices of foreign competitors. 

Here’s a look at some specific 
company programs that high- 

(Turn to page 34, column 3) 


Pittsburgh — Rapid Manufac- 


The small custom packaging 


nail maker—hasn’t 


But come April 1, says Presi- 


Beck told PURCHASING WEEK 


“They have apparently come to 


for quality—though 


He says the big complaint 


(Turn to page 34, column 1) 


This Week's 


@ 
Purchasing 
° MARCH 21-27 
Perspective 


EASY DOES IT—The Federal Reserve Board is quietly 
shifting its position to the side of less restraint in the money 
market. This change in credit policy, however slight, coincides 
with the leveling off in the Board’s industrial production index 
and other indicators of business activity. 

Undismayed by the February production slowdown, Wash- 
ington fiscal experts contend they are wholly satisfied with what 
has been happening to business in the past two months. The 
more moderate pace of business, they say, improves chances of 
a general upswing continuing without serious interruption well 
into 1961. 


. * « 
For companies concerned about inventory carrying costs, a 
general easing of credit conditions and lower interest charges 
now seems more likely. 


@ This does not mean a shift to easy money. Rather, it is 


recognition by Federal Reserve officials that business seems well 
launched on a year of gradual growth. 

@ Latest production reports have taken some of the wind out 
of the excessive boominess feared by Reserve Board officials only 
a few weeks ago. Price indexes have held stable. Wage settle- 

(Turn to page 33, column 4) 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton.........+++++00- 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton.............sseeee% 
i Or ME ci reves seas eorececcees 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt............0e+06+ 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 


ee OE Sen os soe 50.6 baw veoceee 
EE SEPP OOO TET ECT TEE 
rr OO: CGE, GWE, ib ccccccaccnevccccces 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 
Ee se OS ees 0 6b 600 000s 9 bse0 
Secondary aluminum, #360 Ib. ........ccccccccvccs 


Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb........... 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb................ 


i re ss 6 bs bees co eenesececes 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib: ............eese0- 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, Ib............-eeseeees 


a A hair dh.s op be d.ee 6 ediee species 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb..............6. 
FUELS} 


Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf. bbl................. 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl............ 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal.............. 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 
i i ee Ms seeks ce so a.eu ee cece 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib.......... 
Givcerime, eynthhetic, tanks, 15... 0... ccc cccccccces 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... 
ee OU. OD, . kc acscegenee’ cecse 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 
I, MN hs wicca u.d'b 50's OF Caw SN Ow Os OOS 


Soda ash, 56%, light, carlots, Cwt.......scccccscces 
i CO OR hein ese vigiescesvesee 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 


PAPER 


Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
cwt. 


ay 


Wisse | paper, std. “Kraft, baile wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 


BUILDING MATERIALSt{ 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm.... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm.... 


TEXTILES 

re MC Ms ce ke wees ee ane ceeeyes 
ey I Re Ds ahs so a cee 0 0b swe eet 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon twill 40%2”, 92x62, N.Y., yd 
eee hk ss snk sees eee eces 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib 
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+ Source: Petroleum Week { Source: Engineering News-Record 


67.00 
66.00 
80.00 
5.50 
6.20 


5.975 
5.675 


-195 
405 


Mar. 16 Mar. 9 


Year % Yrly 
Ago Change 
67.00 67.00 0 
66.00 66.00 i) 
80.00 80.00 0 
5.50 5.50 0 
6.20 6.20 0 
5.975 5.975 0 
5.675 5.675 0 
5.30 5.30 0 
36.00 45,00 —20.0 
33.00 40.50 —18.5 
31.00 42.00 —26.2 
.26 .247 + 5.3 
25 218 +-14.7 
326 314 + 3.8 
245 285 —16.5 
12 AIS 4 43 
.74 .74 0 
74 .74 0 
1.001 1.024 — 3.1 
13 11 +18.2 
2.00 2.00 0 
2.37 2.37 0 
2.15 2.15 0 
045 O55 —18.2 
11 12 — 8.3 
Be | 122 — 9.8 
.09 104 —13.5 
.088 11 —20.0 
90.50 90.50 0 
34 31 + 9.7 
4.80 4.80 0 
19 .208 — 9.6 
293 278 + «5.4 
171 .163 + 4.9 
165 165 0 
325 35 — 7.1 
13.70 9.85 +39.1 
31 30 + 3.3 
1.55 1.55 0 
23.50 23.50 0 
22.35 22.35 0 
.058 075 —22.7 
.255 .255 0 
17.20 17.00 + 1.2 
25.20 24.20 + 4.1 
100.00 95.00 + 53 
9.25 9.00 + 2.3 
6.30 6.40 « 16 
20.00 23.00 —13.0 
3.65 3.65 0 
4.18 4.29 — 2.6 
124.00 127.00 — 2.4 
137.00 137.00 0 
105.00 + 118.00 —11.0 
.106 .102 + 59 
333 .357 — 6.7 
.22 186 +13.4 
.235 22 + 6.8 
1.50 1.41 + 3.9 
.20 .23 —15.2 
.402 315 +28.6 
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Price Perspective 
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A GROWING NUMBER OF P.A.’s are giving price hedging an extended 
workout in different ways. A few recent examples: 

@ The flurry of activity in the commodity futures market. 

@Stepping up material purchases from producers when price hikes are 
expected. 

® Last spring’s pre-strike buying wave. 

The reasons behind this activity aren’t too hard to find. In this era of 
razor sharp competition, anything that can cut down on business gambling 
or risk is eagerly welcomed—even if it does cost something extra. 

Put another way—you just can’t afford to gamble today. 


RENEWED INTEREST IN THE FUTURES MARKET is telegraphed 
by the amazing 88% jump in futures contracts over last year. 

It’s a pretty good indication that more P.A.’s are buying and selling these 
contracts for future delivery—as a means of keeping their material costs under 
firm control (see p. 1). 

Futures trading is probably the least well known of all the hedging opera- 
tions—and understandably so. For it’s no place for a beginner. As a leading 
commodity broker told PW recently, “Unless you know what you’re doing 
here, you literally can get skinned alive.” 

But this needn’t be the case. The same broker points out that “proper 
use of commodity futures can take the guesswork out of raw material buying. 
In other words—futures trading takes windfall inventory losses and gains out 
of your operations.” 

In line with the growing interest in this technique, PURCHASING WEEK 
in the near future will present a detailed description on the mechanics of 
futures trading—with particular emphasis on how it helps the fabricator. 


STOCKING UP to offset anticipated price hikes is another hedging tech- 
nique finding increased usage among purchasing men. 

A PURCHASING WEEK survey taken in January, for example, reveals that 
almost one-third of all purchasing executives queried expressed interest in 
buying ahead to beat price hikes. That’s somewhat above year-ago figures. 

Another recent development—the use of precise forward buying formulas 
(see PW, 2/15/60, pp 6-7)—-emphasizes the growing accent on price hedging. 

These formulas—many of them mathematical in nature—are designed to 
tell you just how far to buy ahead. Basically, they weigh the increased sav- 
ings against the increased inventory carrying costs—and cut off buying at the 
break-even point. 

Proponents of the “buy ahead” school think of it as an important addi- 
tional function of the purchasing executive. They note that a dollar saved in 
purchasing often equals the profit equivalent of $10 or more in additional 
sales. 


A THIRD TYPE OF HEDGE—stepping up buying to beat a feared short- 
age—is amply demonstrated by the pre-steel-strike scare buying of 1959. 

Some observers still insist this wasn’t a true hedge. But it’s hard to see how 
you can call it anything else. Buyers were betting on a strike—and were will- 
ing to back up their belief in the form of higher-than-normal inventories. 

In a way, it was a form of insurance—for a little extra money, P.A.’s were 
guaranteeing their firms uninterrupted production schedules. 

As it turned out, it was pretty cheap insurance. 

For despite a four-month steel work stoppage, American industry was able 
to maintain production at 93% of pre-strike levels through all of last autumn. 


at 99 N. Broadway, 


March 21, 19 


Buyers Trade in Futures as Inventory Hedge 


Unsettled Price Outlook Causes Big Surge 
Exchange Trading in Copper, Hides, and Rubber 


(Continued from page 1) 
opinion over the price outlook, 
trading in futures goes up. 

One Exchange broker put it 
this way: “The Commodity Ex- 
change is a melting pot of 
opinion throughout the world as 
to what the prices of commodities 
will be.” 

Sometimes this opinion clearly 
indicates the direction prices will 
go. 
Take copper, for example. 
Lower prices are being definitely 
anticipated. From the middle of 
February to the middle of March, 
copper for March delivery went 
down from 32.75¢/lb. to 30.47¢ 
/\b. 

The guessing as to how low the 
price will be is what boosted trad- 
ing by 88% above last year’s 
level (see chart at right). 

With hides and rubber, how- 
ever, the direction prices will take 
is not so clear. These futures have 
been fluctuating up and down 
without definite trend. 

Lead and zinc, on the other 
hand, have experienced little 
change from year-ago activity— 
lead up 7%, zinc down 9%. 

This indicates that the price 
outlook for these metals is stable, 
or will fluctuate very narrowly. 

PW queried several traders in 
the active commodities as to 
what factors were behind the in- 
creased trading. 

@ Copper. Pending oversupply 
is the big depressant for red metal 
prices. New production—for ex- 
ample, the recently opened, 
140,000 annual tonnage Toque- 
pala copper mine in Peru—added 
to already adequate supply had 
deepened the bearish feeling on 
the Exchange. 

How far down will it go? Ex- 
pert opinion sees the December 


1960 price between 29¢ and 
30¢/lb.—and after that still 
lower. 


®@ Hides. Here higher prices, 
expected because of the growing 
foreign demand which has been 
boosting U.S. hide exports, con- 
flicts with lower price expecta- 
tions based on increased cattle 
slaughter which will augment 
supply. 

Result: Trading in hides has 
shot up 926% since last year 
(see chart). 

@ Rubber. The bulls against 
the bears have sent rubber 
futures volume up 60%. 

The bulls feel prices will go 
up because growing world (out- 
side U.S.) demand for natural 
rubber is pressing against a pro- 
duction plateau. 

The bears feel rubber prices 
are rather high considering the 
rapidly increasing U.S. synthetic 
rubber production which looks to 
cut U.S. demand for natural. 

With the unsettled price out- 
look, there is more incentive for 
P.A.’s to hedge against inventory 
losses. 

Irving J. Louis, Jr., a metals 
specialist with Bache & Co., 
looks at it this way, “Any P.A. 
who has a large copper inventory, 
and doesn’t hedge, is speculat- 
ing” 

Here is how hedging generally 
works for P.A.’s: A P.A. has a 
250-ton copper inventory, for 
which he had paid, say, 31¢/Ib. 
Let’s assume that the outlook for 
copper prices is soft. The P.A. 
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In 


sells his inventory on the Com- 
modity Exchange by selling 10 
futures contracts (a unit copper 
future is 25 tons) at 31¢ for de- 
livery, say, in July. 

In May his company negotiates 
a sale for products that will 
utilize his inventory. Simultane- 
ously the P.A. buys back his 10 
copper futures contracts—which 
by this time has gone down to, 
let’s say, 30¢/Ib. 


The company has suffered an 
inventory loss that has been ap- 
proximately offset by the profit 
made in its futures transactions. 

If the price had risen, then the 
inventory gain made by the com- 
pany would offset its loss in the 
futures market. 

In other words, the inventory 
cost is kept constant, and the 


company insures itself against 
loss while continuing normal 
operation. 


Hedging would work the same 
way for rubber, hides, or any 
other commodity. 


Dec 1958 - Feb 1959=100 
| So, 


6% incease er * 


Commodity Exchange Trading 
Volume for Quarter 
(Dec thru Feb) 
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DESIGN 
WITH WELDED 
TUBING 


WELDED STEEL PRESSURE TUBING 


For every designer, the many thousands of miles of 
welded steel tubing in boilers, heat exchangers, 
evaporators and condensers throughout America 
prove these facts: welded steel tubing has depend- 


able strength (what pressures do you need?) . 


er 


easily formed (are special shapes your problem?) .. . 
it is accurately concentric (will you use more drilled 


holes than a steam drum?) . . 


. and has no hidden 


interior imperfections (the rolled steel from which 
welded tubing is made is sound and smooth). 

These are reassuring facts to count on, whatever 
your product where tubing is used. They mean 
easier fabrication at lower cost, together with com- 


plete dependability in performance on the job. 

Great design freedom is provided by the wide 
range of carbon and stainless grades at your com- 
mand in welded steel tubing. Write for data-filled 
Bulletin 8591—and for immediate information on 
your current requirements, call a quality welded 
tube producer. 


LC-603 


. FORMED STEEL TUBE 
)) INSTITUTE, INC. 


1604 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


« Armco Steel Corp. « The Babcock & Wilcox Co., Tubular Products Div. « The Carpenter Steel Co., Alloy Tube Div. ¢ Clayton Mark & Co. « Damascus Tube Co. « Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Electricweld Tube Div. ¢ National Tube Div., United States Stee! Corp. » Ohio Seamless Tube Div. of 
Brass Inc., Rome py ay Company Div. ¢ Sawhill Tubular Products, Inc. « Southeastern Metals 
eel Corp. * Van Huffel Tube Corp. « Wall Tube & Metal Products Co. 


Steel Co, of America « Union S' 
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perweld Steel Co. « Republic Steel Corp., Steel and Tubes Div. ¢ Revere Copper an 
o. e The Standard Tube Co. « Superior Tube Co. « Trent Tube Co., Subs. Crucible 


This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective 


Look for more charges of “profiteering” by defense contractors 
in their subcontracting programs to be aired next month. 

Congress is stepping up its criticisms of the whole military 
procurement field as a result of investigations by the General 
Accounting Office turning up allegations of widespread waste and 
mismanagement (PW, Mar. 14, p. 1). 

Sen. John Sparkman’s Small Business Subcommittee is the 
newest Congressional entrant into the field. The Alabama 
Democrat's group will hold three days of hearings starting April 
5 into two phases of the subject: 

® Defense Dept. reliance on single sources for procuring bil- 
lions of dollars in equipment yearly. 

@A review of several dozen legislative recommendations for 
tightening up defense buying regulations. The Small Business 
Committee cannot by itself initiate legislation. It is cooperating 
in this matter with a Senate armed services subcommittee headed 
by Sen. Strom Thurmond (D-S.C.). The strategy is to have any 
legislative recommendations of the small business group initiated 
through Thurmond’s committee by Sens. Sparkman, Javits, or 
Smathers. 

Sparkman contends that many prime contractors are making 
more on their subcontracting procurements than they do on the 
prime contract. 

He contends this is so because of widespread use of single 
source procurement for many standard common-use items. He 
says that opening up such contracts to competitive bidding in 
the past had dropped the cost to a fraction of what the govern- 
ment had been paying. For example, Sparkman points to a case 
where Westinghouse charged $277 for a particular gear under a 
negotiated contract. The price of this item was reduced to $27.50 
through competitive bidding. 
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Lead and zinc producers take a beating on Capitol Hill for 
greater government support and protection. 

Their hopes for higher tariffs and tighter import quotas have 
just about vanished. 

Domestic producers have been reduced, in effect, to pushing 
now for one minor consideration—federal price supports for 
small mines. 

There are indications that the U.S. Tariff Commission may 
move to substitute some modest tariff increases for existing im- 
port quotas later this year. But any new import rate probably 
would be limited to no more than 242¢ a pound, far below what 
the industry wants. 

The commission will report to Congress around the end of the 
month regarding lead-zinc tariffs and quotas. But the commis- 
sion probably will shy away from any specific recommendations. 

oe 7 ° 


Fidel Castro throws Cuba’s mineral producing situation into 
confusion. 

Freeport Sulphur announced it was closing its $75 million Moa 
Bay nickel processing plant. The company says Castro’s govern- 
ment was uncooperative in working out a compromise to a pro- 
hibitive 25% minerals export tax. 

Freeport says that Castro has again approached it on the sub- 
ject but so far the company has refused to reconsider its decision 
to pull out. 

The U.S. government’s $80-million Nicaro nickel mine’s 


say no settlement has been reached yet. 


operations also are in doubt. It is operating under a three-month 
grace period during which Castro suspended the 25% export 
tax. But the moratorium has about run out and U.S. officials 
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Weekly Production Records a 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 2,597 2,654* 2,631 
Autos, units 146,007 138,513* 134,283 
Trucks, units 29,053 28,149* 24,368 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,782 7,922 8,283 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bb! 12,149 11,992 14,189 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7,477 6,591 7,334 
Gasoline, thous bbl 27,642 28,436 28,432 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 79.7 81.2 85.8 
Container board, tons 167,925 169,637 160,626 
Boxboard, tons 96,523 101,739 99,211 
Paper operating rate, % 95.7 96.4 91.8 
Lumber, thous of board ft 236,643 253,634 241,931 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,267 1,373 1,286 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 14,271 14,262 12,996 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 374.1 284.5 393.7 
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Soft Goods 96.0 104.0 96.0 0 
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New Employment Figures 
Inspire High Hopes For 
A Sharp Business Spurt 
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Overtime Hours of 
Manufacturing Production Workers Index 


January to 3.9 million—the larg- 
est January to February drop 
since 1942. The seasonally ad- 
justed jobless rate fell to 4.8% 
lower than at any time in pros- 
perous 1959, and the lowest 
since  pre-recession October, 
1957. 

@ Overtime hours. 
WEEK’s overtime hour index 
went down 7% from last month 
with the hard goods sector ac- 
counting for most of the drop— 
a reflection of auto production 
cutbacks (see chart above). 

But overtime work was still 
more than 8% above year-ago 
levels, and weekly earnings were 
almost $3 more than at that 
time. 

Furthermore — according to 
the latest figures in the industry- 
by-industry analysis (see table 
alongside)—tthese key industries 
show monthly improvement in 
overtime hours: primary metals, 
fabricated metal products, and 
transportation equipment among 
the hard goods; chemicals, petro- 
leum and coal products, and 
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rubber in the soft goods. 
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Latest Month Year %  Yrly 
Washington—Latest employ- Month Ago Ago Change 
ment statistics are doing much|Hard Goods Jan. ‘60 Dec. ‘59 Jan. ‘59 
to brighten the current business : : E a 
ws : ‘ Ordinance & Accessories.... 69.0 75.9 72.4 — 4.7 
ae ON ge agg = g-gn Lumber & Wood........... 90.9 90.9 87.9 + 3.4 
em lo ee in February—en- Furniture & Fixtures....... 100.0 125.0 92.9 + 7.6 
ene ego ei ge <P Stone, Clay & Glass........ 806 833 778 + 36 
ee ataaan nickun in beai.| Primary Metals ........... 103.6 929 75.0 +3811 
Ae ray bt pickup in US!) Fabricated Metal Products.. 103.3 100.0 73.3 +40.9 
Even a drop in overtime hours} Non Electrical Machinery.. 75.7 78.4 59.5 +27.2 
from the previous month——the| Electrical Machinery ...... 88.5 92.3 76.9 +15.1 
nlv so note—did little to| Transportation Equipment . 131.0 86.2 75.9 +72.6 
se gs Dhgerene ad Instruments 95.7 1174 826 +159 
dampen the renewed optimism . BME peyes ens eese * . oe a 
the figures provided. 
ect the story the figures ge aoe aie tied one 4100 
tell: OOG .wcccesnreesresavesece . 0. . ° 
@ Employment. Running counter Eee cree 90.9 100.0 81.8 +11.1 
to the usual seasonal decline,| Textile Mill Products...... 115.4 123.1 100.0 +15.4 
February employment rose half a} Apparel ...........-..5055 oe oe a ae 
million to a new high of 64.5] Paper .........-....00005 93.5 3. os + 2. 
million. What’s more, this im-| Printing & Publishing...... 90.6 112.5 75.0 +20.8 
provement was spread broadly} Chemicals ................ 108.7 104.3 91.3 +19.1 
throughout industry, without} Petroleum & Coal Products. 80.0 75.0 85.0 — 59 
dramatic increases in any par-| Rubber Products .......... 103.6 100.0 114.3 — 9.4 
ticular area. Leather & Products........ 92.9 100.0 142.9 —35.0 
@ Unemployment. The jobless 
rolls declined 218,000 from 


Justice Dept. Takes Steps to Aid 
States Seeking Triple Damages 


Washington—tThe Justice 
Dept.’s antitrust chief, Robert A. 
Bicks, is taking a new and 
tougher position on certain types 
of antitrust cases to help state 
and local governments recover 
triple damages against antitrust 
law violators. The new approach 
could have broad impact on anti- 
trust enforcement. 

The new tack is being tested in 
a series of Justice Dept. cases be- 
gun last August against 17 com- 
panies accused of fixing prices 
and rigging bids on sale of as- 
phalt, road tar, and bituminous 
concrete to various New England 
states and cities. 

The 17 companies have al- 
ready filed nolo contendere (no 
contest) pleas to the criminal in- 
dictments in the New England 
cases and have been fined a total 
of $466,000. Under normal 
practice, the companion civil 
suits would have been ended sim- 
ply by entering into consent de- 


crees, enjoining future violations. 

But Bicks has decided not to 
follow this course. Instead, the 
Justice Dept. will insist on going 
to trial on the civil cases or get- 
ting the companies to formally 
admit a violation. The purpose is 
to ensure that the states—which 
were the major buyers of the 
road building products involved 
—get every possible legal break 
in collecting triple damages from 
the alleged violators. 

Under the antitrust laws, a 
government victory against a 
company after a trial can be used 
as evidence of a violation by any 
person who claims he was dam- 
aged by that conduct. If he car 
prove he was damaged, he can 
collect triple damages against the 
violator in a private lawsuit. 

But this does not apply to con- 
sent decrees entered in antitrust 
cases. They cannot be intro- 
duced as evidence in a triple 
damage suit. 
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New C 


entury Electric motor 


starts on 50% less current 


Here is the answer to power company limits on 
starting current for single phase motors . . . a new 
Century Electric capacitor-start motor with a really 
low starting current. In the 20 hp size the starting 
current is 220 amps... as low as that for a normal 
10 hp motor. 


Solve many problems—Because of the high 
cost of running three phase power to many areas, 
most utilities prefer to supply single phase power. 
Now heavier equipment can be started on single 
phase power. This new motor provides enough 
horsepower to start and operate equipment like 
. . . large irrigation pumps, crop and hay dryers 
and hammermills on an open clutch. 


Reliable operation— Insulation is bonded ‘‘ My- 
lar’’ and varnish . . . gives tough mechanical pro- 
tection, high dielectric strength and resistance to 


moisture. Motor is smooth and quiet running be- 
cause of carefully balanced rotor. Rotor laminations 
are skewed for quiet operation. High pressure alu- 
minum casting gives rotor winding bars high density. 


Capacitor box comes in separate weather-pro- 
tected enclosure . . . means it can be mounted 
conveniently next to control device or wherever 
space can be best utilized. 


Variety of enclosures— The new Century Elec- 
tric CPF motor is available in totally-enclosed and 
dripproof enclosures. Sizes range from 7!% to 20 
hp . . . speeds 1200 and 1800 rpm. 


For more information contact your nearest Cen- 
tury Electric Sales Office or Authorized Distributor. 
For detailed information on motor applications 
write for the new Century Electric Motor Appli- 
cation Guide . . . bulletin 270A. For more than a 
motor... 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


Escalation Indexes( labor and material) 
188 
186 Even in times of relative price 
stability—like the present—esca- 
. lator clauses in long-term pur- 
L184 1947 - 49 = 100 chasing contracts are a price 
| factor of major concern to pur- 
Average hourly earnings Steel mill products chasing men. 

(primary metal industries) - 182 (wholesale price index) But these clauses do not have 
to be strait jackets—binding you 
: ; | '] to expensive, agreed-upon price 
ee OO BS Re aE Oe Oy EE FSC eA eee ee ee a increases during the life of a pur- 
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HANDY ALLOY DATA SHEET: “cv 


HANDY & HARMAN’ ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT . 
82 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. ZA ’ 
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..The COMPLETE line that meets all specifications and production needs 


One Source of, and Authority On Brazing Alloys and 
Methods makes—and makes readily available —the fol- 
lowing silver brazing alloys: 


Need to join any combinations of metals—ferrous and 
nonferrous? Investigate the vast number of products, 
assemblies and parts that are being joined better by 
silver brazing alloys. Handy & Harman, the Number 


a. 7 


*A Solder —Not a Brazing Alloy. tFormer Names 


always ready to work closely with you on metal joining 
problems and methods. : 

Comprehensive technical literature covering all aspects 
of brazing methods and alloys awaits your request. 


Space does not permit listing the many special alloys, 
formulated for a particular or unique application. Handy 
& Harman Brazing Engineers and Technical Service are 


GET THE FACTS FROM 
BULLETIN 20 


This informative booklet gives 
a good picture of silver braz- 
ing and its benefits...includes 
details on alloys, heating 
methods, joint design and pro- 
duction techniques. Write for 
your copy. 


Your No.1 Source of Supply and Authority on Brazing Alloys 


HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: 82 Fulton St., New York 38, N.Y. 
Offices and Plants: Bridgeport, Conn.+ Chicago, Ill. + Cleveland, Ohio* Dallas, Texas + Detroit, Mich.. 
Los Angeles, Calif.- New York, N. Y.» Providence, R. !.- San Francisco, Calif.» Montreal, Canadas Toronto, Canada 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Making the Most 


wealth Edison, pointed out at the 
Public Utility Buyers conference 
in Atlanta last month, if you use 
escalation creatively, you can ex- 
ercise considerable control over 
the prices you pay in purchasing 
for your company. 

And you can come off looking 
very well in your major function 
—keeping up a flow of goods at 
the most economical cost. 

In escalation the seller protects 
his profit by transferring to the 
purchaser any increases in the 
seller’s labor and material costs 
that may occur between the date 
of sale and date of shipment of 
the item contracted for by the 
purchasing agent. 

It’s up to the P.A., Mr. Butler 
implies, to keep the seller’s profit 
at a reasonably competitive level 
—and avoid any windfall bonuses 
at the purchaser’s expense. 


ESCALATION INDEXES 


The most commonly used es- 
calator clauses are those tying 
price adjustment to known in- 
dexes of material and labor costs 
published either in national trade 
magazines or by government 
agencies. 

Two widely used indexes, both 
published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics—the Steel Mill Prod- 
ucts (a materials index), and the 
Average Hourly Earnings in Pri- 
mary Metal Industries—appear 
in the chart, upper left. 

Whatever indexes are used, 
they should be related as closely 
as possible to the manufacturer’s 
cost of producing the item pur- 
chased by the P.A. to do this four 
elements of the escalation agree- 
ment must be considered: 4 


®@ Percent of the price subject to 
escalation. For different prod- 
ucts, labor and materials vary as 
a percentage of total cost of 
manufacture. Escalator clauses 
should only cover that part of the 
purchase price that can be as- 
signable to labor and materials. 
For capital purchases, for ex- 
ample, you may agree to tie the 
labor index to 55% of the prices 
for chemicals to 30%. The mate- 
rials index would be similarly 
applied to fit various industry 
conditions. 

It’s up to the P.A., using his 
own knowledge plus industry in- 
formation sources, to work out 
with his vendor how much of the 
price should be escalated by what 
index. 

Less than 100% of the total 
price should be escalated. Profit 
and fixed costs are the seller’s 
responsibility and needn’t be con- 
sidered. 


@ The relation of the index to 
manufacturing cost. The indexes 
used should reflect as closely as 
possible the specific costs of 
manufacturing the purchased 
item. In other words, they should 
be appropriate. 

The indexes are generally com- 
posites of a number of individ- 
ual items, each assigned a differ- 
ent weight (relative importance). 


For example, the Steel Mill 
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Of Price Escalation Clauses 


Products index (charted on page 
6) utilizes 49 items, ranging from 
wire to sheet, with the sheet 
prices figuring most importantly 
in the final index. 

The index items and their 
weights are of interest to the P.A. 
and can be obtained from the ap- 
propriate source—e.g. the near- 
est regional office of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

The P.A. can work out his 
own composite index quite eas- 
ily by assigning weights to rele- 
vant individual published price 
indexes and summing them up. 
Such an arrangement would, of 
course, be worked out by the pur- 
chasing executive through negoti- 
ation with his vendor. 

An index based on a large 
number of items tends to be more 
stable than one derived from a 
narrower base. If the outlook for 
the materials making up the in- 
dex is inflationary, it will prob- 
ably work to the P.A.’s advan- 
tage to use a more comprehen- 
sive index; if deflationary, a nar- 
rower index. 


® Escalation time schedule. Es- 
calator clauses usually provide 
for price adjustments from date 
of sale to date of shipment. 

But if the P.A. just lets it go 
at that, he leaves himself open 
for some very jolting future price 
increases. 

Take the labor index, for ex- 
ample. If a P.A. contracted for 
purchase in August of 1959, and 
used the average hourly earnings 
in the Primary Metal Industries 
as a labor cost index, then by 
now he’d be in for an 8% in- 
crease in the portion of the pur- 
chase price covered by that in- 
dex. Reason: The higher paid 
workers figuring in the index were 
out on strike in August (the base 
period). 

It would have paid the P.A. to 
include in the contract provisions 
for handling unusual circum- 
stances, or set limits to escala- 
tion increases. 

Also, in the materials sector, 
straight escalation over the time 
of contract tends to work to the 
seller’s advantage. 

In a time of rising prices he 
can lay in large quantities of 
needed material and thus get a 
bonus through escalation. In de- 
flationary periods he can reduce 
inventories and wait for lower 
prices. 

Perhaps the fairest way to both 
buyer and seller is embodied in a 
proposal mentioned by Butler. 
Average the monthly material 
cost index figures over the life of 
the contract—including the 
month before sales date (to con- 
sider materials in stock). Then 
escalate by relating that average 
to the index level at the time of 
the sale. 


@ When to purchase. Timing of 
the purchase can also be very im- 
portant in helping the P.A. to 
hold down his escalation cost— 
and therefore his total purchase 
price. 

If he examines the labor mar- 
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ket, for example, he can find out 
when wage increases are due in 
different industries. 

Let’s say the P.A. buys large 
quantities of chemicals. He finds 
out that an increase is due for 
chemical workers in June, 1960 
(see chart at right). A little fur- 
ther investigation would reveal 
this wage increase will be about 
7¢/hr. 

The average hourly earnings 
in Chemicals and Allied Prod- 


ucts are about $2.44. If the P.A. 
buys now, then in June that por- 
tion of his price covered by the 
labor index will be escalated 
about 3%. 

If he buys after June he will 
not only avoid this increase, but 
he will also start out from a 
higher labor base—and thus in- 
creases over the life of the con- 
tract will be smaller percentage- 
wise than if they were related to 
the pre-june labor index. 


1960 Calendar of Deferred Wage Increases 


Month Approx. no. of workers | Principal Industries Affected 
January 140,000 Shoes, retail trade, some trucking 
February 238,000 Flat glass, trucking 

March 59 ,000 None 

April 86 ,000 Public utilities, some transportation 
May 150,000 Some metalworking, food, cement 
June 183,000 Chemicals, western lumber 

July 105,000 Retail trade 

August 55,000 Trucking 

September 791,000 Meatpacking, automobiles 
October 225,000 Farm equipment 

November 54,000 None 

December 34 , 000 None 
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AIR LINES 


DC-7 Cargoliners to its all-freight fleet, to help you 
speed deliveries . . . serve customers more efficiently 

. . reduce distribution costs. And Reserved Air 
Freight (RAF) is available on every flight to give 
you added assurance of on-time delivery. For the 
ultimate in shipping speed, you can choose reliable 
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NEW DC-7 
CARGOLINERS 
GIVE 


UNITED AIR FREIGHT 
MORE SPEED, 


MORE CAPACITY 


United Air Lines is rapidly adding big, fast (365 mph) 


RAF/Jet Freight on United’s DC-8 Jets. And, of 
course, every shipment via United Air Freight 
receives extra care in handling and expediting. So 


wherever, whenever, whatever you ship . . 


. ship 


best way — United Air Freight. Call any United Sales 
Office or write to United Air Lines, Cargo Sales 
Division, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


FLY UNITED AND SHIP UNITED 
FOR EXTRA CARE SERVICE 


Philadelphia—Middle Atlantic 
P.A. associations are setting a 
fast pace “all along the line.” 

That’s the way one member 
of the NAPA 5th District Coun- 
cil summed up reports on activi- 
ties ranging from value analysis 
to public relations made at the 
annual meeting here this month. 

Typical of the value analysis 
progress reports was this state- 
ment from a Lehigh Valley P.A. 
who said, “We've gotten to the 
point where we’re no longer con- 
cerned with buyer education. 
Now we're trying to teach our 
local companies about value an- 
alysis.” 

In the report on public rela- 
tions, G. Lloyd Nunnally, direc- 
tor, Department of Purchases and 
Supply, Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, indicated that member 
P.A. associations have met with 
“increased success” in their rela- 
tions with the press. 

Nunnally, who is chairman of 
public relations for District 5, 
warned, however, against any let- 
down in efforts to “disseminate 
news through the media of the 
press, television, and radio. 

“These are only a few of the 
ways,” he said, “we can sell man- 
agement on the importance of our 
profession. I am more convinced 
than ever that public relations 
can make a greater contribution 
to the activities of NAPA than 
any other field of purchasing en- 
deavor.” 

In a District 5 roundup on the 
state of business activity, the Dis- 
trict Council representatives from 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Washington, D. C., Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas, agreed 


Where Can | Buy? 


Some products are easy to 
locate, others difficult. Perhaps 
you can help one of our readers 
who knows exactly what he 
wants but doesn’t know where 
to get it. And keep in mind 
that you can make use of this 
PURCHASING WEEK service at 
any time. 

While you are answering our 
reader's request, would you also 
send us a carbon copy of your 
answer? 

“We are looking for a source of 
supply for metric dimensional 
drilling and cutting tools includ- 
ing: drills, countersinks, reamers, 
end mills, counterbores, taps and 
dies.” 

R. L. Wescoatt 

Purchasing Agent 

Victor Industries Corp. of 
Calif. 

P. O. Box 1175 

Chico, California 


Jaeger Machine Sets Up 
New Facility in Panama 


Columbus—A_ leading con- 
struction equipment maker, 
Jaeger Machine Co., has estab- 
lished an international division 
with headquarters in Panama. 

The new division, Jaeger In- 
ternational Corp., will handle all 
export sales and service for the 
Columbus-based company. Com- 
plete stock of replacement parts 
will be available at the Panama 
facility, Roy A. Mosel, president 
no aa International Division, 
said. 
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that 1960 would be a year of ... 
@ Stable prices for most com- 
modities. 

®@ Continued high level federal 
spending. 

@Increased national. income 
(about $9 billion during each of 
the first two quarters). 
@ Increased plant 
and improvement. 
The Council agreed production 
figures for the year would surpass 
those of 1959, but fall short of 
first-of-the-year predictions. 

“I never went along with these 
exaggerated forecasts of the ‘siz- 


expansion 


Mid-Atlantic P.A.s Push Value Analysis 


zling’ sixties,” said Clinton 
Bishop, of Alan Wood Steel Co., 
who was elected new National 
vice president for the district. 

Bishop, who succeeds Paisley 
Boney, of J. P. Stevens Co., said 
that production would, however, 
climb during the remainder of 
1960 and 1961. “It can’t help 
but go up as companies continue 
to expand,” he declared. 

After the all-day meeting, 
Council delegates were guests of 
honor at an “entertainment-type” 
Buyer-Salesman meeting of the 
Philadelphia PAA. 


THE 


OLD AND THE NEW national vice presidents, Paisley Boney, left, 


and Clinton Bishop, before entering NAPA District 5 council meeting. 


Age-Hardenable Copper-Nickel- 

, Silicon Alloy 

Bridgeport Nironze 635, an age-harden- 
able copper-nickel-silicon alloy, com- 
bines excellent cold-working properties 
with high tensile and very high yield 
strengths, good electrical conductivity, ex- 
cellent general and stress-corrosion resist- 
ance. Supplied in the solution-treated 
and drawn condition, Nironze 635 offers 
exceptional cold-working properties. A 
low-temperature heat treatment, following 
additional cold-work age, hardens this 
alloy to produce tensile strengths of 
100,000 psi, yield strengths of 85,000 psi 
and improved electrical conductivity of 
a minimum of 35% IACS. 


Easily Cold-Formed... Machined 


The excellent cold-working properties of 
, Nironze 635 in the solution-treated and 
drawn condition allow such severe cold 
work as upsetting, cold-heading, roll- 
threading, bending, forming or similar op- 
erations to be carried out with ease. Heat 
treatment following this cold-work age- 
hardens this alloy to produce maximum 
tensile and yield strengths. 
Nironze 635 in the solution-treated-drawn- 
aged condition has a machinability about 
30% of free-cutting brass rod, thereby 
making it possible to carry out such con- 
ventional machining operations as sawing, 
grinding, turning, milling or similar 
operations. 
Maximum cold-work may be performed 
on Nironze 635 in the solution-treated or 
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NIRONZE 
PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES 
DORON 2c cccccccrccnctocceses 0.320 Ib/in.3 
Colfer ROG. .cccccccccescecs similar to copper 
Thermal Expansion........... 8.9 x 10—6/°F 
Melting Point ..........cceeeeereee 1990°F 

Nominal Composition: 
ES ceisad c¥0000506¥aeunn 97.5% 
BED occcc so cuceetnesenne 1.9% 
SD - ne disnsiaecace conn 0.6% 
|, rrerrrrrrrrrerrr rr: y 100.0% 
Electrical Conductivity, % IACS 
Cold-drawn and aged ........-.+eeee> 30% 
COID-GFAWA .nccccccccccccccccccceces 15% 


co. 


gy psi Yield Strength Obtained with 


| 


soft condition. In order to obtain highest 
possible physical properties, this alloy 
must be cold-worked from 50-80% before 
aging 


Proved by Performance in 
These Applications 
Cold-headed bolts and fasteners used in 
pole line hardware, switch gear, wire con- 
nectors, neon signs, railway equipment, 
exposed electrical parts and structural 
supports, marine hardware and fittings 
can all use Nironze 635 to advantage. The 
new alloy’s unique combination of high | 
yield and tensile strengths, good conduc- | 
tivity and high corrosion resistance pro- | 


new BRIDGEPORT NIRONZE” 635 
gives 90,000 psi yield strength 


Typical connectors which benefit from high 
yield strength of NIRONZE 635. 


vides design and production advantages 
never before offered by a silicon bronze. 


Test a Sample Now 


Nironze 635 has been thoroughly evalu- 
ated in the laboratory and in the field to 
insure the high quality and top perform- 
ance common to all Bridgeport alloys. To 
get your test samples and full technical 
information, call your nearest Bridgeport 
Sales Office. Or write us direct. Dept.4004. 
Nironze 635 is presently available as rod 
or wire, supplied in the solution-treated, 
solution-treated and drawn, and solution- 
treated, drawn and aged. 


(Nominal) 
Tensile Yield Contrac- Rockwell 
Strength Strength Elongation tion of 8 0/0 
Form Condition psi psi % (4D) Area % Hardness ACS 
Rod Solution-Treated 40,000 12,000 50 90 Teo mM 
and Solution-Treated, Aged 88,000 70,000 12 20 sas 2ié«4S 
Wire —_—S.T. Drawn 50% 65,000 62,000 18 87 67 a 2 
S.T. Drawn 50%, Aged 100,000 90,000 12 25 so ~ 4 
S.T. Drawn 80% 70,000 65,000 15 85 73 22 
S.T. Drawn 80%, Aged 103,000 97,000 17° 62 96 39 
COMPARATIVE RATINGS OF NIRONZE 635 vs STANDARD SILICON BRONZES 
Physical Properties Fabrication Properties Mechanical Properties 
Electrical Melting Machin- Anneal- 
(Anneaied) Density Work- Rating Temp. Strength Strength 68 
% IACS pe, | ib/in.3 ability % a psi psi ~—- Hardness 
NIRONZE 635 °35 1990 0.320 Excellent °*30 *°**850-900 100,000 85,000 95 
High Silicon 7 1880 0.308 Excellent 30 900-1300 108,000 60,000 95 
Bronze (A) 
Low Silicon 9 1940 0.316. Excellent 30 900-1250 90,000 67,000 90 
Bronze (B) 


®The term “‘Nironze”’ is a registered trade-mark of the Bridgeport Brass Company 


*Drawn and aged **Aging temperature 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Specialists in Metals from Aluminum to Zirconium 
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New Wayto Speed 
Vendor Payments 
Is Set Up in Pa. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Gov. David 
L. Lawrence has announced a 
shake-up in the processing of 
state purchases so that vendors 
no longer need to wait months 
to get paid. 

While he did not venture to 
estimate how much the new 
methods would speed up pay- 
ment on state purchases, Secre- 
tary of Administration Dr. David 
H. Kurtzman, in the Governor’s 
Office, said it involves four ma- 
jor steps to jack up the move- 
ment of invoices in state agencies 
and institutions. They are: 


(1) Department comptrollers 
will institute an aggressive and 
affirmative program to secure ac- 
knowledgment from their agen- 
cies of deliveries. Dr. Kurtzman 
explained that the previous prac- 
tice placed responsibility on the 
agency to initiate “receiving re- 
ports.” The new policy directs 
comptrollers to contact the “us- 
ing agency” within two weeks of 
anticipated delivery date if deliv- 
ery has not been acknowledged. 


(2) Comptrollers are also re- 
sponsible for contacting the Bu- 
reau of Standards to secure “in- 
spection and testing reports” that 
appear to be unduly delayed. 

(3) Comptrollers promptly 
will delete items questioned by 
the Auditor General, thus speed- 
ing payment of approved items 
which happen to be combined on 
the same “Transmittal.” The 
questionable items will be re- 
viewed and submitted separately. 

(4) Comptrollers in Harris- 
burg who are responsible for in- 
stitutions will mail checks di- 
rectly to vendors. The previous 
practice of routing the checks to 
the institutions for mailing has 
been eliminated. Dr. Kurtzman 
said that the old procedure served 
no practical purpose, except fur- 
ther to delay payment. 


Hopkins Appointed To 
New Post of Purchasing 
VP by ACF Industries 


New York—ACF Industries, 
Inc. has announced the estab- 
lishment of a new top level cor- 
porate executive post: vice presi- 
dent-purchasing. Until now, 
ACF has not had a top-manage- 
ment purchasing man. The new 
vice-presidency is on the same 
level as other ACF executive po- 
sitions such as vice presidencies 
of manufacturing, research or in- 
dustrial relations. 

William T. Taylor, chairman 
of the board of ACF industries, 
said that Harvey C. Hopkins, 
just elected to the job, will over- 
see purchasing activities of ACF’s 
widely diversified operating divi- 
sions and will direct purchases to 
coordinate them with over-all 
corporate policy. Hopkins, as 
new purchasing vice president, 
draws on 35 years of purchasing, 
manufacturing, and research ex- 
perience. From 1949 to 1954 
he was vice president of purchas- 
ing for the American Can Co. 
Hopkins was also general man- 
ager of American Can’s purchas- 
ing department. Recently, Hop- 
kins was president of his own 
firm, the King Container Corp., 
Rockaway, N. J. 
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New Strapping Tool Handles Boxes 
In 3 Seconds; Weighs Only 20 Lb. 


San Francisco—A unique pneumatic steel strapping machine, 
described as a major advancement in the industrial packaging 
and materials handling field, has been developed by U. S. Steel 
Corp. 

The new air-powered strapping tool tensions, ties, and cuts 
round steel strapping in three seconds, the company said. The 
machine, designated USS Model 13, weighs less than 20 Ib. 

A U. S. Steel spokesman pointed out that round steel strap- 
ping now is preferred to other methods in many packaging 
operations because of its high tensile strength, its economy, 
safety in use, greater resistance to snagging and tearing, and 
because no sealing tool, seals, or extra operations are required. 


ge 


A MERE FLICK OF THE WRIST and boxes are strapped securely into a 
“palletized” load with U. S. Steel’s newest compact strapping tool, 


“Service to customers comes first with 
me,” says C. H. Wells, Jr., 
McLean Operations Vice President. 
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‘Call McLean or Hayes for careful handling from 
pick-up to delivery!” 


Whether your shipments move along the Eastern 
Seaboard, in the Central States, or in the Mid- 
west, people in the Operations Department at 
McLean and Hayes are trained to handle your 
cargo efficiently, carefully and promptly . . . all 
the way, from pick-up to delivery. These people 
know their jobs, and can produce the kind of 
service today’s fast-paced industry demands. 
Dispatchers, local and over-the-road drivers, 


checkers, stackers, strippers . . . from dockman 
to terminal manager . . . all agree on one thing: 
“Service to customers comes first !"" And that 
goes double for me. 


Why not call your nearby McLean or Hayes 
terminal today, and try a motor carrier with 
your interests at heart? I’m sure you'll see a 
difference. And, whenever I might be of assis- 
tance, please write to me at the McLean general 
offices in Winston-Salem. 


Ve er 1 
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Handy Wall Chart 


Shows points served to and 
from your nearby terminal. 
Folds to 814” x 11”, and is 
punched for 3-ring binder. For 
your copy, just write McLean 
Trucking Company, Dept. C, 
Box 213, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


McLEAN TERMINAL CITIES 


Akron, Ohio* 
Albany, N.Y. 
Anderson, S.C. 
Asheville, N.C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md.** 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Burlington, N.C. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charleston, W.Va. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chicago, tll.** 
Cincinnati, Ohio** 
Cleveland, Ohio* 
Columbia, S.C. 
Danville, Va. 
Detroit, Mich.* 
Durham, N.C. 
Evansville, Ind.* 
Fayetteville, N.C. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Greenville, S.C. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartsville, S.C. 
Hawthorne, N.J. 
Hickory, N.C. 
Huntington, W.Va. 


Louisville, Ky.** 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Memphis, Tenn.* 
Nashville, Tenn.* 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
New York (Manhattan), N.Y. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Paducah, Ky.* 
Peoria, Ill.* 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.* 
Providence, R.!. 
Richmond, Va.** 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 
St. Louis, Mo.* 
Savannah, Ga. 
Shelby, N.C. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
Springfield, 11i.* 
Springfield, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio* 
Washington, D.C.** 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Winchester, Va.* 
*Hayes Division Terminal 
** Joint McLean-Hayes Division 
Terminal 


To find us fost, 
see “Motor Freight” 


or “Trucking” in 
the Yellow Pages 


for 
“KNOW-HOW” 
service,call 
your nearby terminal today! 
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| P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


One-Foot Shelf of Management Books 


Want a short course in management for less 
than $4? The Small Business Administration 
has a dandy group of down-to-earth, how-to 
books on management for the small and medium 
size firm. They are well written, to-the-point 
explanations of common business subjects and 
none cost more than ferty cents. 

Here’s a list of books that you are sure to find a big help: 


Cost Accounting for Small Manufacturers........ $.35 
Cutting Ollice Coats... ccccccccccccsccccces 25 
A Handbook of Small Business Finance.......... .30 
Ratio Analysis for Small Business............... 25 
Human Relations in Small Industry............. 30 
Profitable Small Plant Layout.................+: .25 
Developing and Selling New Products........... 40 
Executive Development in Small Business........ .25 
Improving Materials Handling in Small Plants. .... .20 
The Small Manufacturer and His Specialized Staff. .20 
Practical Use of Government Statistics......... .20 
Better Communications in Small Business........ .20 
Starting and Managing a Small Business......... 40 


They are available from your local Department of Com- 
merce Office, or send to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Another tip: Get on the Printing Office’s mail- 
ing list. The government has a fascinating and 
valuable group of publications, all reasonably 
priced. 


The Political Season Begins 


The first official shots have been fired in the 1960 Presi- 
dential campaign. You'll see more primary campaign guns 


booming in the next three months, and you are sure to hear 
lots more shouting on “business in politics.” 
Two organizations that are definitely “pro” business in 


politics are the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Both business groups 
offer politics courses for individual and team study. Some 
companies have detailed programs already in the works— 
for example, GE, Ford, and AT&T. 


L.A. Here We Come 


Here’s a travel tip for Los Angeles bound 
P.A.’s. Stock up on travelers checks before you 
leave. 


You can cash them anywhere. If you run out of folding 
money you'll have trouble cashing a personal check. Not 
even hotels will cash checks (unless you have a hotel chain 
credit card), but travelers checks are negotiable and theft- 
proof, too. Save your left-over checks; they can come in 
handy on a Sunday morning when you are broke, but need a 
dozen eggs. 


Sidelight: Purchasers of First National City 
Bank (N. Y.) travelers checks get a useful book- 
let that has spaces for recording trip expenses, 
addresses, and so forth. Good tax records keep 
the Internal Revenue man away. Other nation- 
wide travelers checks services are offered by 
American Express and Bank of America. Typical 
price: $1 per $100, flat rate. 


Short Pointer 


Says one corporate officer: “I’ve heard all I want to hear 
about this conformity nonsense. Somebody tells me that dark 
ties are a sign of conformity. Now let me tell you something: 
I don’t know who says the dark tie is a badge of the so-called 
organization man. All I know is the dark tie is a big improve- 
ment over some of those gosh-awful ties you used to see 
in some business circles. Good taste, that’s what it is. Not 
conformity.” 


Personal glimpses of P.A.’s 
as they march by in the news 


If you’re thinking about farewell 
gifts for the P.A. who has everything, 
consider these: 

@ When G. W. Martindale turned in 
his purchasing uniform at Phillips, 
Texas he got 65 silver dollars frozen 
in a 200 Ib. hunk of ice; along with it 
went a safety hat, safety goggles, and a 
pick to pry the remembrance loose. 

@ John E. McWilliams, who just re- 
tired as vice-president-purchasing at 
Blaw-Knox (Pittsburgh), got a spec- 
tacular addition to his fishing kit: A 
hook big enough to land Moby Dick. 

” » a 


On their 25th wedding anniversary, 
W. W. Cone, new purchasing agent and 
security officer of the Geophysics Corp. 
of America (Boston), and his wife 
Esther can boast these family achieve- 
ments: 

Their twin daughters, Anna-Gail 
and Mary-Rena (16), rebuild, repair, 
and operate their own hot rod cars. 

Another daughter, Sheila (21), put 
herself through college without any 
help from her family by operating vari- 
ous business ventures, the latest being 
a string of beatnik coffee houses. 

. * . 

_Civic and community affairs are a 
big extracurricular item with many 
P.A.’s, as the activities of these news- 
makers show: 

© Bill Fischer, new purchasing agent 
of Colby Steel & Mfg. (Seattle), is a 
Scoutmaster whose troop includes his 
son Mike. Mrs. Fischer similarly leads 
a Girl Scout contingent with daughter 
Marilee a member. 

@Lyman Davis, of Electro Refrac- 
tories & Abrasives (Buffalo), has be- 


10 


come active in the Willow Bend Club 
—110 Hamburg families who swim 
and play tennis in facilities they mainly 
built themselves. (He’s past president 
of the Buffalo Purchasing Agents 
Assn.) 

® Douglas C. Coupe, Commissioner 
of Standards & Purchase for New York 
State, was named by Gov. Rockefeller 
to head the committee for the annual 
Salvation Army Appeal among New 
York State employees. 

@James Simpson, new divisional 
purchasing agent for Crown-Zeller- 
bach’s Western-Waxide Division (San 


Leandro, Cal.), is re-establishing con- 
nections with the Boy Scouts. As Mid- 
west P.A. for the same company, he 
was a Scout committeeman in St. 
Louis. 

®@ Meanwhile John Bowerman, just 
named P.A. for industrial chemicals 
by Van Waters & Rogers (Seattle), is 
getting a relaxing respite from civic 
chores. In Spokane, his previous home, 
he belonged to the Sunrise Toast- 
masters Club (he once was president), 
which meets Mondays at 7 a.m. Now 
he can get two more hours of weekend 
sleep. 


PLEASANT INTERLUDE: All year members of the Erie, Pa., Purchasing Agents Assn. 


solemnly talk over professional affairs. 


Then comes a big change of pace—tadies’ 


Night, this year attended by over 50 couples in the Zukor Club. The party-goers above 
are Earl & Mrs. Thompson (Hays Mfg. Co.) and Charles & Mrs. Eisert (Gloekler Refrigeration). 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks .. . 


In the World of Sales 


What advantages are there in doing 


business with a local supplier? 


March 21, 1960 


R. W. Busch, purchasing agent, American Sisal- 
kraft Corp. (waterproof reinforced paper, etc.), 
Attleboro, Mass.: 


“Provided price and other factors that govern 
vendor selection are equal, we prefer to buy 
locally because we find that generally the service 
is much better. We also feel we have a re- 
sponsibility to contribute to the economic life of 
our area which is of mutual benefit to all con- 
cerned. We also have the opportunity to work 
more closely with nearby suppliers and solve 
problems and improve conditions much faster 
than would be the case with a distant supplier.” 


H. R. K. Lash, purchasing agent, Permacrete 
Products Corp. (underground cement posts, etc.), 
Columbus, Ohio: 


“Since the majority of our purchases are in the 
area of maintenance supplies, I prefer to pur- 
chase these items in the local area. This is be- 
cause of the need, often, for adjustments of 
meters, controls, etc., that have to be made by 
the supplier. In the case of relatively small items 
for stock production use, I again prefer to keep 
them local because it often is a benefit to us and 
the supplier if these items can be ‘produced’ on 
open time and delivered on a ‘release’ basis to 
our plant.” 


G. M. Manning, vice president—purchasing, 
Tennessee Mill & Mine Supply Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.: 


“There are several advantages other than the 
obvious ones of shorter in-transit time and lower 
transportation costs. When an important supplier 
is located in our general area, we gradually de- 
velop friendly relations at several levels of man- 
agement and can expedite matters in times of 
stress or emergency. Also, although regional dif- 
ferences are becoming less all the time, we find 
that people in our area better understand us, our 
peculiarities, and problems.” 


F. A. Lanspery, purchasing agent, Cornell Steam- 
boat Co., West Nyack, N. Y.: 


“It has always been one of our unwritten 
policies to deal with suppliers in our general area 
whenever feasible. We have found it especially 
profitable when buying MRO items of standard 
specifications. We can obtain the services of their 
engineering and service departments with a mini- 
mum of time lapse. We can visit our suppliers 
more frequently to determine their reliability in 
furnishing material and in this instance we find 
the best sources.” 


Dan Toland, purchasing agent, Microwave Radia- 
tion Co. (aircraft electrical appliances), Gardena, 
Calif. 


“We prefer dealing with local suppliers, par- 
ticularly on material or services that may require 
follow-up and/or expediting to insure delivery 
schedule. Even a slight price increase may be 
justified by the elimination of long distance calls 
or telegrams. Even in the case of standard ‘cata- 
log’ material, the personal contact the buyer es- 
tablishes with local suppliers can help greatly 
when a real panic requirement arises.” 


Chuck Hughes, purchasing agent, Britt Sliding 
Door Corp., Houston: 


“One of the big advantages is the savings in 
freight. Faster delivery with less chance of loss 
is another factor. But by far the biggest ad- 
vantage is the personal relationship that grows 
between supplier and purchaser when both are 
located in the same area. By doing our buying 
locally, problems can be discussed and solved 
immediately whether it be price, delivery, or de- 
sign. The slight premium paid for goods pur- 
chased locally is more than compensated by the 
speed in which problems are solved and in the 
establishment of good public relations.” 


Fred W. Beitner has moved up to gen- 
eral sales manager, Trent Tube Co., East 
Troy, Wis. 


William R. Meoli was made vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of Veeco Vacuum 
Corp., New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


H. D. Leisenring, formerly general sales 
manager, has been named director of 
marketing, Smith-Erie Div., A. O. Smith, 
New York. He will continue in charge of 
sales. 


A. J. Beiring joined Koh-I-Noor Pencil 
Co., Inc., Bloomsbury, N. J., as general 
sales manager. 


A. William Fraser was elected vice 


president and general sales manager by 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


John G. White has been named general 
manager of sales, Pacific Coast Div., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 


Thomas A. McAllister was made vice 
president and national sales director, In- 
dependence Leasing Corp. of Los Angeles 
and New York. 


Robert B. McKee succeeded Ralph V. 
Davies, who retired, as vice president in 
charge of sales, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh. F. J. Close and William 
S. McChesney were assigned the new 
posts of vice president and general sales 
manager, and general manager of market 
research and planning, respectively. G. B. 
D. Peters succeeded McKee as general 
manager of direct sales and distribution. 


e TIME-SAVER Service supplies speedy 
door to door shipment of less-carload 


freight. But, it’s the baby-like 


treatment B&O gives LCL that grows 


on shippers. B&O people exercise 


unusual care on trains and platforms, 
in yards and terminals to handle each 
shipment as though it were a family 


affair—with baby-like care. 
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Follow Up: Letters and Comments | 


address of Rochester Purchasing 
More About Booklet Agents Association that is going 
Lansing, Mich-|to publish the book referred to 

I noticed in your Feb. 22 issue¢|jn your Feb. 22 issue. 


the article, “P.A.’s, Salesmen Get J. P. Toft 
Together to Write a Book” (p. Assistant Purchasing Agent 
17). Minneapolis-Honeywell 
I would like to know if we will Regulator Co 
be hearing more about this in} @wWwe plan to do another 
later issues and if it will be pos-| story on this booklet when it 
sible to secure a booklet. is completed. There has been 


K. E. Pardee no publication date set. For 
Purchasing Agent more details, we suggest you 
Board of Water & Light] write: Edwin A. Galen, pur- 
ereramen chasing agent, Eastman Ko- 
Minneapolis, Minn.| dak Co., 343 State St., Roch- 


Address Wanted of PURCHASING WEEK on 


“Now Office Equipment Makers 
, _ Monet, Mo.| Go All-Out for Lease Deals” (p. 
In your Feb. 29 issue we noted 1), was most impressive. 


information concerning a See-) “as 4 matter of fact the story, 
Safe Polyethylene plastic packag-| which told the practices of other 
ing machine distributed by Abana) office equipment manufacturers, 


Products (“20,000 P.A.’s See| confirmed what we understood to 
Product Show,” p. 5). be their policies . . . 


Can you supply us with the C. H. Didriksen 
address of Abana Products? President 
Margaret Smith RMB Corp. 
Director of Purchases 4 
Vaisey-Bristol Shoe Mfg. Corp. Pk ns a ae -~ a ol 
hearse — —— any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. 
Praises Article Send your letters to: “Follow- 


Up,” PURCHASING WEEK, 330 


Would you forward to me the| ester 4, N. Y. 


Port Chester, N. Y-| west 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
The article in the Feb. 8 issue ° 


Another manufacturing problem solved by the 
high capacity of Gates Super HC V-Belt Drives... 


The makers of the Log Debarker shown above 
found that the chain drive on the debarker head 
could not always handle the shock loads character- 
istic of this operation. 

To insure buyers of this machine top perform- 


A Gates Distributor or Field Representative will 
show you how Super HC V-Belt Drives reduce sheave 
diameters 30% to 50%, reduce drive space up to 50%, 
and drive weight 20% and more. To learn more about 


Fn, 
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World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 
Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, 


Gates Super <> V-Belt Drives s=ix2i-v 


Log Debarker manufactured by Machine Products Co., 
Gadsden, Ala., makers of heavy equipment for the 
pulp and paper industries. 


This V-Belt Drive costs less, 


takes shock loads chain couldn't handle! 


ance and freedom from down time, Machine Prod- 
ucts Company replaced the chain drive with a Gates 
Super HC Drive. : 

Not only have they eliminated down time and 
replacement costs from shock-load breakage of the 
chain, the makers have also actually cut manufac- 
turing costs because the Super HC Drive permits a 
smaller debarker head, 


Nation-Wide Engineering Service 


Gates Drive Engineering Service, ask him for a free 
copy of “The Modern Way to Design Multiple V-Belt 
Drives” or write the Gates Rubber Co., Sales Division, 
Inc., Denver, Colorado. 


Ontario 


mim 
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Meetings 


First Listing 


Purchasing Seminar—University Cen- 
ter, University of Tennesee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Mar. 25-26. 

American Chemical Society—Cleve- 
land, April 5-12. 

Northwest Public Buyers Association 
—Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon, April 22-23. 

American Standards Association— 
Spring meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, May 2-3. 

British Exhibition—Coliseum, New 


York, June 10-26. 
Western Electronics Show and Con- 
vention— Ambassador Hotel & Memo- 


rial Sports Arena, Los Angeles, Aug. 
23-26. 


Previously Listed 
MARCH 


Greater New York Safety Council— 


30th Annual Safety Convention and 
Exposition, Hotel Statler-Hiiton, New 
York, March 28-April 1. 


APRIL 

6th Nuclear Congress—Conference 
and Exposition, Coliseum, New York, 
April 3-8. 

American Management Association— 
29th National Packaging Exposition, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
April 4-7. 

23rd National Oil Heat and Air Con- 
ditioning Exposition—Coliseum, New 
York, April 4-7. 

Purchasing Agents Association of In- 
dianapolis—Indiana Industrial Show, 
Manufacturers Building, State Fair 
Grounds, Indianapolis, April 6-8. 
National Truck, Trailer & Equipment 
Show—Automotive Council of Los 
Angeles, Great Western Exhibit Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles, April 6-8. 

American Society of Lubrication En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting and Ex- 
hibit, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, April 19-21. 

4th District Conference, NAPA—Kel- 
logg Center, East Lansing, Mich., 
April 21-22. 

American Society of Tool Engineers— 
Tool Show, Detroit Artillery Armory, 
Detroit, Mich., April 21-28. 
Purchasing Seminar—University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky., April 22- 
23. 

American Welding Society—Annual 
Meeting & Welding Exposition, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, April 25-29. 


MAY 

4th U. S. World Trade Fair—Coli- 
seum, New York, May 4-14. 
Material Handling Institute’s Eastern 
States Show—Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, May 9-11. 

Instrument Society of America—lIn- 
strument Automation Conference & 
Exhibit, Brooks Hall, San Francisco, 
May 9-12. 

American Foundrymen’s Society Cast- 
ings Congress & Exposition—Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, May 9-13. 
American Society for Metals—South- 
western Metal Exposition and Con- 
gress, State Fair Park, Dallas, Tex., 
May 9-13. 

25th Annual International Distribu- 
tion Congress & Business Aids Show 
—Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 15-18. 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents—4S5th Annual Convention and 
Inform-A-Show, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, May 22-25. 

Oil & Gas Power Conference & Ex- 
hibit—American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 22-26. 

Triple Industrial Supply Convention— 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, May 
23-25. 

Design Engineering Show—Coliseum, 
New York, May 23-26. 

American Textile Machinery Exposi- 
tion—The Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 23-27. 


JUNE 
Canadian Association of Purchasing 
Agents—35th Annual Conference, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, June 
2-3. 
The Material Handling Institute’s New 
England Show — Commonwealth 


Armory, Boston, June 6-8. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


A. J. Kelly, general manager 
of purchasing, Esso Standard, di- 
vision of Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., New York, retired recently 
after 41 years’ service in Esso 
purchasing operations. 


Bernard Solomon has been re- 
appointed as purchasing agent for 
a new four-year term by the 
State of Massachusetts. 


L. Quiram was named head 
purchasing agent, Central Farm- 
ers Fertilizer Co., Georgetown, 
Idaho. 


Richard F. Kindervater was 
advanced to associate director of 
purchases, staff purchasing offices 
of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
Inc., Cleveland. Robert D. 
Archer takes over his former 
post, purchasing agent for the 
Replacement Div. 


In the structures works pur- 
chasing department, the Tapco 
Group, Spencer L. Eddy has been 
promoted to senior buyer, special 
tooling, and Francis O. Driscoll 
to buyer for aircraft engine and 
group support equipment compo- 
nents. 


y 


R. F. KINDERVATER R. W. BUSCH 


Richard W. Busch has moved 
up to purchasing agent at Amer- 
ican Sisalkraft Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. Richard A. Breed suc- 
ceeds him as assistant purchasing 
agent. 


R. Vance Nugent has been as- 
signed the new post of purchasing 
agent, Magnolia Pipe Line Co., 
Dallas. He had been purchasing 
agent for Mobil Oil Co.’s Central 
Pipe Lines Div., Wichita, Kan., 
prior to its consolidation with 
Magnolia Pipe Line. 


Frank E. Jordan was made 
controller and purchasing agent, 
Chemical Div., Foster Grant Co., 
Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 


K. Stewart McCord has been 
named inventory administrator, a 
new post, at Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co.’s Boston offices. He will re- 
port directly to the vice president 
and director of procurement and 
materials. 


Carl Robison has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for Gal- 
lant Lumber & Coal Co., Toledo. 


Robert B. Huddleston has been 
promoted to purchasing agent, 
Diamond Plastics Industries, Inc., 
Roanoke, Va. 


Dwight H. Lory was named 
manager of materials, Allis-Chal- 
mers Norwood (Ohio) Works. 


F. E. Plumley is now director 
of purchasing for Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New York. He 
had been purchasing agent for the 
Winchester-Western Div., and 
will continue to handle these 
duties until a successor is named. 

J. J. Sharkey retired as assist- 
ant director of purchasing after 
44 years with the firm. For the 
past five years he devoted his 
time principally to primary non- 
ferrous metals purchasing. J. J. 
Forst succeeds him in this ca- 
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pacity with the new title of metals 
specialist. 

Louis A. Howard has been 
appointed manager of purchas- 
ing, World Trade Corp., Inter- 


national Business Machines, 
Owego, N. Y. 
Joseph S. Rosenbloom has 


been named procurement man- 
ager for the Owego facility of 
IBM’s Federal Systems Div. 


W. T. Comfort, purchasing 
and transportation supervisor in 
Gulf Oil Corp.’s Denver produc- 


tion office, has been transferred 
to a similar post at Midland, Tex. 
L. P. Smith, P.A. in the Los 
Angeles office, replaces him. 


L. L. Compiano succeeds 
M. H. LaRue, who retired, as 
purchasing agent, Pacific Coast 
Engineering Co., Los Angeles. 


Gordon C. Junod has joined 
Smith & Caffrey Steel Co., Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., as purchasing 
agent. He succeeds Francis D. 
Phillips who assumes new duties 
with the inside sales and coating 
departments. 


E. W. Amann, former director 
of the purchasing department, 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 
Wis., has been made director of 
office services. 


Rowland L. Hall was made di- 
rector of purchasing by Packag- 
ing Corp. of America, Chicago. 
He held this same post with 


R. L. HALL 


H. K. COYLE 


American Box Board before it 
merged with Central Fibre Prod- 
ucts Co. and Ohio Boxboard Co. 


Harold K. Coyle has joined 
Hugh W. Long & Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., as director of personnel 
and purchasing. He had been 
manager of personnel, American 
& Foreign Power Co., New York. 


Clarence F. Van Epps has 
been made director of purchase 
analysis, a new post, at Strom- 
berg-Carlson, Div. of General 
Dynamics Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Formerly director of manufac- 
turing, Electronics Div., he will 
be responsible for assisting the 
firm’s operating divisions in re- 
ducing material costs. 


You find Gates Hose where anything flows. 
Fremont Canyon Tunnel, $14,500,000 project near 
Casper, Wyoming where more than 22,000 feet 
of Gates Air Drill and Water Hose have been used. 
Workmen here are drilling prior to blasting ex- 
cavation for substructure of powerhouse. Air hose 
is Gates 18MB Wire Braid Air Drill Hose. 


Industry everywhere uses impressive amounts of 
air, water, steam, suction and many other hoses in 
the full range of types and sizes made by Gates. 


Back of the world-wide acceptance of Gates Hose is a 
continuing program of specialized hose research at the 
multi-million dollar Gates Research Center, staffed by 
more than 200 chemists, physicists and engineers. 


It is the aim of this specialized research to increase 
hose utility and life... lower Industry’s annual hose cost. 


The Mark of Specialized Research 
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q Gates Air Hose delivers 
on the job ‘that couldnt be done!” 


Because Gates Hose is so widely preferred, it is quick- 
ly available from leading distributors in all industrial 
centers in the United States and in 90 countries through- 
out the world ... and its outstanding performance is guar- 
anteed by the World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts. 


Gates 18MB Wire Braid Air Drill Hose, with oil resist- 

ant tube and abrasion resistant cover, gives exceptional 

performance on all heavy oy! usage under the most 
1 


severe working conditions. 
man full 
nearby Gates Distributor. 


s popular hose — one of 


in Gates full line — is always available from your 


The Gates Rubber Company °* Denver, Colorado 
Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., , 


Gates Industri 


; Made in a Full Range of Types and Sizes 


Brantford, Ontario 


Hose 
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A Big Part of the Task Is 


Whether You Want a Clerk or an Executive Assistant 


Are you having trouble developing a 
good secretary? 

There’s no easy formula—but here are 
a few pointers. 

To start with, a great deal depends 
upon your image of the ideal secretary. 
If you're in the market for a new girl 
now, you should make up your mind 
whether you want a high-grade clerk, 
good at shorthand, typing and filing; or 
a girl Friday—intelligent, efficient, capa- 
ble even of taking over for you for a few 
days or weeks if need be. 

You should have very little trouble 
finding the first type: They’re a dime a 
dozen, After a few aptitude tests and 


Rubber tin—A tin compound that 
stretches like rubber and can be vul- 
canized has been developed by the 
Army. Tin is substituted for carbon, 
the usual base of rubber. The new 
polymer, alkyl tin methacrylate, is a 
“stretchable” high-temperature mate- 
rial with greater resistance to chemical 
fuel than conventional rubber. This 
may lead to a series of carbon-replace- 
ment materials similar to boron chem- 
ical fuels. 


New tinplate that is lighter, 
stronger and thinner than any ever 
made is being researched by major 
steel producers. It shows great promise 
and is expected to offer important 
economic advantages to canners and 
other tin plate users, for shipping and 
product protection. No change in tin 
content of the new plate is indicated. 


Nonspattering flux is the re- 
sult of experiments by Tin Research 
Institute. The new soldering process 
uses polyethylene glycol instead of 
acidified water as a vehicle for acid 
fluxes. It has a low boiling point— 
flux won't spatter when it contacts 
molten solder or soldering bit. Spreads 
smoothly over large area. Won't rust 
or corrode; residue washes off easily. 
Low volatility prevents evaporation; 
high flashpoint eliminates fire risk. No 
unpleasant odors or harmful fumes. 


Write today for more 
data on these items or 
for a free subscription to 
TIN NEWS—a monthly 
bulletin on tin supply, 
prices and new uses 


The Malayan Tin Bureau 
Dept. 50C, 2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


in Forming a Firm Idea Of 


interviews you should be able to pick a 
girl who can do the routine job you have 
in mind. 

Suppose, however, you're looking for 
the second type—someone with brains, 
who can act as your alter ego when you're 
out of the office—what do you do then? 
If you’re looking for the finished prod- 
uct, chances are you're going to be dis- 


appointed in your quest. There just 
aren’t enough top-notch _ secretaries 
around. 


Unless you’re extremely lucky—and 
stumble upon a paragon—it’s likely 
you'll have to depend on your ability to 
screen applicants with the right potential, 
and, what is more important, on your 
ability to train her to do the kind of job 
you demand. 

You'll probably have to rely upon the 
Personnel department to send you 
screened applicants. Most of the candi- 
dates will have only the foggiest notion 
of what the job calls for or just what a 
purchasing agent is—or does. 

A great deal depends upon your skill 
in conducting an interview. To get you 
off to a good start in your quest, here are 
a few do’s and dont’s: 

(1) Don’t let preconceived notions of 
the “ideal secretary” blind you to good 
secretarial material. Your future execu- 
tive assistant can walk into your office in 
a number of guises: 


@As a mature 40-plus with business 
school training and years in a different 
field, whose judgment and experience 
would enable her to pick up the details 
of purchasing quickly, and whose “peo- 
ple” knowledge would make her in- 
valuable. 


@ As a twenty-ish college graduate with 
less practical secretarial experience, 
but a realistic concept of economics 
and figures, and a good command of 
English and modern communications. 


@ As a high school graduate with no prac- 
tical business knowledge, but good sec- 
retarial skills, a natural adaptability, 
youthful enthusiasm, and a tremendous 
eagerness to learn. 


Any one of these could turn out to be 
a gem or a dud—depending largely on 
the quality of your guidance and delega- 
tion. 

(2) Don’t oversell the job by stressing 
vacations, promotions, or fringe benefits. 
Instead, show her some of the forms, 
typical letters, reports, contracts, and 
other items that will fill her working day. 
Give her a down-to-earth picture of the 
entire job. 

(3) Get across the idea that the job 
you're filling is not just a place to mark 
time between school and marriage. It’s 
a career with plenty of opportunities for 
advancement and chances to make an 
important contribution. 


(4) Finalky, don’t hesitate to give her 
a test in shorthand, transcription and typ- 
ing—even though she passed the one 
Personnel gave her. These are the funda- 
mentals of her job—and you want to see 


The true secretary will come prepared 
with a steno pad, pen and pencil—and 
even a pocket dictionary to help her out 
if you get carried away by the sound of 
your own words. : 
Now let’s say—on the basis of these 
pointers—you've hired a secretary who 
appears to have all the right qualifica- 
tions. What’s your next move? 

Well, unless your new girl happens to 
be that rare gem every employer is look- 
ing for, you must be prepared to explain 
the basic work of the department, your 
job as a purchasing agent, and hers as 
your assistant—not once, but a number of 
times in a number of ways, as each new 
problem comes up. 


TIPS ON A GOOD BOSS-SECRETARY 
RELATIONSHIP 


In explaining these matters to your sec- 
retary, keep these points in mind: 
(1) People are the key to your suc- 
cess—and hers. Tell her to be on her best 
behavior with all callers at all times—and 
follow through by setting her a good ex- 
ample. Don’t expect her to know which 
vendors, salesmen, or customers are the 
key people—tell her. 
(2) Be sure she knows the company 
set-up, including the organizational chart. 
Tell her which departments she will be 
dealing with most frequently. Let her 
know which executives handle which in- 
quiries, who can help out in a pinch— 
and who never, never to bother with any 
requests. 
(3) Tell her how you like your ap- 
pointment calendar kept, and suggest she 
keep a duplicate on her desk. Be sure you 
form the habit of telling her about every 
date you make on your own to avoid con- 
flicting appointments. And never “weasel” 
out of appointments she makes for you— 
or she may justifiably throw the whole 
thing back in your lap. 
(4) Be sure you let her know the 
highly confidential nature of your work, 
and the reasons for it. As one purchasing 
man put it: “One heedless revelation by a 
secretary can cost her boss and the firm 
thousands of dollars and months of work 
—and even more in bad customer rela- 
tions. It’s up to the boss to impress upon 
her early in the game the absolute neces- 
sity for no careless coffee-break chatter, 
indiscreet or over-friendly responses to 
outsiders’ questions, or indiscriminate 
shop talk in public places. Any intelligent 
girl would rather be forewarned before 
she makes such a faux pas than repri- 
manded when it’s too late.” 


GETTING OFF TO A GOOD START 


At the outset, a regular morning con- 
ference between you and your secretary is 
an absolute must—if you are to learn to 
work smoothly together as a team. Dur- 
ing the conference, it’s up to you to guide 
her in the scheduling of appointments, 
mail handling, weekly and monthly re- 
ports, routing and impromptu meetings, 
and all the other things that make up your 
day. She may have difficulty at first in 
evaluating the importance of each task 
without this kind of intelligent help from 
you. 

Take this opportunity to forewarn her 
of any unusual jobs that may be coming 
up, giving her all the special instructions 


Purchas 


with your own eyes what she can do. 


Finding an Ideal Secretary Isn't an Easy Job, 


tion, keep her informed of all unexpected 
changes in your own routine—cancelled 
—or new—dates, changes in travel plans, 
etc. 

To help her expand her general 
knowledge, encourage her to scan your 
business and trade papers for articles of 
interest. When you come upon something 
pertinent to your field, call it to her at- 
tention. Help her acquire a reference li- 
brary, beginning with a good dictionary; 
and other works, such as: “20,000 
Words,” by Leslie; Gavin & Hutchinson’s 
“Reference Manual for Stenographer’s 
and Typists”’; Place & Strony’s “The 
Road to Secretarial Success”; Roget’s 
“Thesaurus”; and any technical books 
you think might come in handy. 
Encourage her to join a secretarial or- 
ganization, such as National Secretaries 


“| get all my charts 
with just 
one order 


|” 


“T used to have to buy recording 
charts from about as many dif- 
ferent companies as we had in- 
struments inthe plant. Notnow— 
not with that new GC Recording 
Chart one-order service!” 


You, too, will benefit from GC’s 
“one-order service”. You'll save 
time and money and paperwork 
when you make out just one 
purchase order for all your com- 
pany’s chart needs. 


Only GC keeps more than 15,000 
different types of circular, strip 
and rectangular charts con- 
stantly in stock. Our ready-to- 
ship inventory averages some 
8,100,000 items, all produced 
under controlled-humidity con- 
ditions and kept current by GC’s 
own electronic data processors. 


GC will help with your stock 
room problems, too. Order 
charts in long-term quantities, 
for example, and be assured that 
we will ship the charts with the 
exact regularity you specify. 


Ease of ordering, uniformly 

high quality, economy of costs— 
offers all these. Ask for our 

Stock List—and for samples. 


(= RECORDING 


CHARTS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TECHNICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 
189 Van Rensselaer St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF: 
GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION 


she will need to complete them. In addi- 
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But It Is 


Association (International), so that she 
can meet other career women and 
broaden her contacts. Invite her to attend 
any Purchasing Association meetings you 
feel will have special appeal for her. Also, 
subscribe to a secretarial magazine like 
Today's Secretary for her. It will keep her 
in touch with the latest developments of 
special interest to her. 


DEVELOPING HER INITIATIVE 


Of course, you want your secretary to 
use her own judgment and initiative, but 
on a new job, she cannot have the neces- 
sary perspective and certainly lacks the 
intimate experience on which to base 
these qualities. To encourage her to think 
for herself, assure her that you will be 
glad to answer any question she brings to 
you. Unless you do so she may very well 
hesitate to interrupt you with her prob- 
lems, preferring to try to solve them un- 
aided. 


®@ As you dictate each letter or report, 
give her all the explanation she needs as 
background, or tell her where she can find 
the pertinent file and suggest that she take 
a few minutes to. look it over before 
plunging into the job. This may require a 
bit longer on each individual task, but it 
will pay off in the long run. 


© Suggest that as she goes through each 
item at her desk, she jot down her ques- 
tions and bring them to you with the 
finished work—unless she can’t proceed 
without further help from you. 


@ For the first few days, allow her to 
transcribe letters, memoranda, and re- 


Possible 


ports in rough draft for your editing and 
explanation—or just for her own benefit 
in planning the physical set-up of the 
final work. Until she becomes thoroughly 
familiar with your style of dictation, your 
vocabulary, and the way you prefer the 
work finished, she will not be able to 
judge the final layout accurately. 


@Tell her that you would appreciate 
her suggestions and assistance in grammar, 
the selection of words, organization, and 
so forth. You may be surprised to find 
that she has a much better sense of the 
finished product than you do because you 
dictate “off the top of your mind.” En- 
courage her to edit for verbosity, re- 
arrange paragraphs in better order, reread 
the original letter or report to see if you 
have answered all the questions raised. 
And don’t be angry if she points out in- 
consistencies, errors, or triteness. 

If you’re uncertain about the right ap- 
proach to a problem, talk it over with her, 
using her as a sounding board. Often the 
mere act of voicing your doubts and try- 
ing to organize your thoughts out loud 
can clarify the situation. And your secre- 
tary will benefit immensely from having 
been let in on the problem—and by your 
method of solving it. 


SHARING RESPONSIBILITY 


If you don’t delegate responsibility— 
after the breaking-in period is over—you 
will always have a secretary who won’t 
—and eventually can’t—do anything on 
her own initiative. Here are a few 
pointers: 

(1) Tell her that as she develops on the 
job and gains an understanding of the 


Words From An Expert 


These tips on secretaries came from a source who knows what she’s talking 


about. 


Helping PURCHASING WEEK in preparation of this article was Peggy 
Norton Rollason of McGraw-Hill’s Gregg Publishing Div. 


She joined Today’s 


Secretary magazine for its special 60th anniversary issue that chronicled the 


history of the American secretary since the invention of the typewriter. 


Mrs. 


Rollason now edits The Counselor's Newsletter, a special publication for guid- 


ance counselors and business teachers. 


Teacher. 


She is also on the staff of Business 


Chattanooga P.A.’s Hear Legal Tips | 


Chattanooga—Members of the Chatta- 
nooga Purchasing Agents Association 
received some advice on legal pitfalls 
from a local attorney at their March 
meeting. 

Jere Tipton, corporate attorney of 
Martin, Hitching & Tipton, suggested 
that for the P.A.’s protection, the pur- 
chase order form should be worded to: 


@Protect against infringement of 
patent or trade-mark damages. Other- 
wise, Tipton warned, the purchaser may 
find himself liable to the owner of the 
patent or trade-mark. 


@Show whether or not the price indi- 
cated includes excise and/or sales tax. 
This avoids confusion on the part of the 
vendor’s accounting department, he said, 
and prevents the purchaser from paying 
taxes on top of a price quoted as all 
inclusive. 

Members fired a battery of questions 
at Tipton on how to cope with or avoid 
situations where the vendor’s acknowl- 
edgment differs from the original pur- 
chase order. 

Several P.A.’s reported that vendors 
frequently send a formal acknowledgment 
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with a request for signature that varies 
from the original order. They agreed that 
closely checking each such acknowledg- 
ment against the purchase order is a 
time-consuming tedious task. 

Tipton suggested an acknowledgment 
form be sent with the purchase order. 
This, he added, should include a place for 
formal acceptance of the order as written 
and would eliminate the necessity for 
checking. 


Rejects Italian Made Pipe 


Port Townsend, Wash.—The City 
Council here has awarded a large con- 
tract to Johns-Manville Corp. for as- 
bestos cement water pipe, after rejecting 
a low bid based on Italian-made pipes. 

Pacific Water Works Supply of Seattle 
had bid $650 lower, specifying pipe pro- 
duced in Italy. Explaining the award, 
John H. Siebenbaum, Port Townsend 
water committee chairman, said: 

“Since we previously had installed 
Johns-Manville pipe and have had no 
experience with the couplings of the 
Italian-made pipe, we feel we will save 
the $650 cost differential in speed of 
installation.” 


various duties to be performed, you will 
turn certain jobs over to her. If you al- 
ready know the areas where you hope she 
will soon take hold, explain them to her 
and suggest that she be especially observ- 
ant, note any questions she has, and let 
you know how she thinks she would han- 
dle them. 

(2) Since expediting is one of the effi- 
cient secretary’s greatest assets, explain 
its importance and how she should go 
about it. Tell her that getting only partial 
information is as bad as no information 
at all, since the call will have to be re- 
peated to clarify the situation. Let her 
know the reason behind each function— 
and her entire job will take on new mean- 
ing. 

(3) Train her as a purchasing agent for 
the office equipment and supplies, an area 
in which she will have a great interest— 
and often a more intimate knowledge 
than you, thanks to her secretarial train- 
ing. When she knows the ins-and-outs, 


turn the responsibility for ordering type- 
writers, adding machines, duplicators, 
copy machines, stationery over to her. 

(4) When you finally make her respon- 
sible for any job, see that everyone with 
whom she deals knows of her new author- 
ity, so there won’t be endless back-track- 
ing to you. Other people will trust your 
secretary only as far as you do, and you 
must back her up in her decisions and 
judgment in order to make the delegation 
truly effective. 

(5) Remember, too, that in the very 
nature of learning a new job and assum- 
ing greater responsibilities, she is bound 
to make errors occasionally. If you have 
done your introductory work well, her 
mistakes won’t ruin the business, and she 
will learn more from them than from 
challenge-less situations. Her apprecia- 
tion of your patience, understanding, and 
moral support in these learning steps will 
be worth the effort of restraining yourself 
from interfering. 


Heft a ROCKET 
and you'll know 
HOW TO CUT 

The <.OST :-OF 


HAMMERING 
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IH 70-Ton Prime Mover Ready for Testing 


Chicago — A giant 70-ton, 
750-bhp prime mover, said to be 
the largest in existence, will be 
tested this month by International 
Harvester Co. 

The vehicle—still two years 
away from production—will fea- 
ture two prime movers hitched 
back-to-back by means of a cen- 
tral pivot. Use of a central pivot 
will allow short turning radius 
and excellent maneuverability. 

Components from standard In- 
ternational Harvester series 95 
two-wheel prime movers will be 
used, tied together by a common 
control system. Each of the sub- 
units will be powered by a 375- 
bhp turbocharged diesel engine; 
power will flow through two 
transmissions—one for each en- 
gine—to each of the four eight-ft. 
dia. pneumatic tires. 

The driver will sit above the 
central pivot. His seat will turn 


3 Texas Towns Ban Use 
Of Foreign-Made Items 
In All Public Projects 


Houston, Tex.—Three Texas 
communities currently have 
banned the use of foreign-made 
materials in all public projects. 

Deer Park, a Houston suburb 
of 5,500 population, was the 
most recent to inaugurate such a 
policy, following the lead of 
Jacinto City (pop. 11,000) and 
New Braunels (pop. 17,000). 

Discussing the move, Deer 
Park Mayor James Walker told 
PURCHASING WEEK, “Our major 
aim is to check the growing 
amount of foreign steel moving in 


Mayor James Walker 


through Port Houston.” He 
pulled no punches in describing 
steel imports as “the dark villain 
to our economy.” 

“Sure it’s just as good as ours 
and cheaper,” the mayor said, 
“but our people are suffering. 
Our steel mills are shutting down 
and our people are out of work.” 

The other Texas communities, 
New Braunels, a farming and 
textile center, and Jacinto City, 
composed mainly of steel and in- 
dustrial workers, initiated their 
“unwritten” policies some time 
ago. Officials in both areas feared 
“foreign dumping” was imperil- 
ing the local economy. 

Mayor Walker said he had no 
problem selling his ban-on- 
foreign-goods idea to his five-man 
city council. He received a unani- 
mous vote of confidence. 

He cited Port of Houston fig- 
ures on steel imports to warn of 
the “danger to our economy.” 
They were: 266,398 tons of for- 
eign steel imported in 1957; 
335,835 in 1958, and 762,383 
tons last year. 

“Producing 762,383 tons of 
steel in our area,” the mayor 
stressed, “would support a city 


to face either forward or back- 
ward since the machine can 
travel in either direction with 
equal ease. 

Top cross-country speed will 
be about 30 mph., sources close 
to the development said. The 
giant prime mover is designed to 
push or pull. A ‘dozer blade will 
be mounted on one end, and a 
combination drawbar _hitch- 
bumper will be mounted on the 
other end. With 750 bhp avail- 
able through four-wheel drive, 
very large ‘dozer cuts could be 
made, or larger scraper cuts 
could be taken. 


PURCHASING WEEK learned 
that the new prime mover is 
scheduled for first field tests this 
month, but that a testing site has 
not been selected yet. At least 
three test sites are available to 
International Harvester. Trans- 
portation to the test site will be 
by railroad, and IH hopes to ship 
the unit in one piece. 

IH officials declined to com- 
ment on the new machine. How- 
ever, one Official emphasized that 
new design concepts may go 
through many changes before the 
production stage, and that some 
new designs are never produced. 


Seattle P. A. Orders Fire Truck 
With A Gas Turbine Power Plant 


Seattle, Wash. — Paul Hen- 
dricks, city purchasing agent, is 
probably the first governmental 
buyer in the U.S.—and probably 
anywhere else—to order a fire 


truck with a gas turbine power 
plant. 
Hendricks recently accepted 


the low bid from American La- 
France Corp., for a 100-ft. aerial 
ladder truck, powered by a 325- 
hp gas turbine manufactured by 
the Boeing Airplane Co. of 
Seattle. The bid price was $52,- 
498. 


The Seagrave Corp., second 
bidder at $55,172, protested that 
the LaFrance proposal did not 
comply with the specifications in 
the bid, but the Seattle City 
Council upheld Hendricks. A 
major point was that Boeing 
guaranteed it will replace the tur- 
bine with a conventional Hall- 
Scott engine should the turbine 
be unable to prove itself within 
a year. 

The Seattle-ordered fire truck 
will be conventional except for 
the engine. 


of 14,000 people for a year.” 
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These fluorescent lamps may look alike... 


but only the Westinghouse Lamp has six 


Despite similar appearance and ratings, these fluorescent 
lamps are not the same. One is a better lamp—and a | 
better buy—because it’s the only fluorescent lamp with 
all 6 advances described below. That lamp is made by 
Westinghouse. It costs you no more than any other 
leading brand—but it will give you years of trouble- 
free, efficient lighting. 
1. MORE EFFICIENT PHOSPHORS—A special Westinghouse 
process selects Ultralume™ phosphor particles of a 
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size proven to give more efficient lighting. 


2. BRIGHTER END TO END—Lead wires are plated with 
super-hard Chrome Vanadium to make sure Westing- 
house tubes stay bright, end to end. 


3. BUILT-IN “SHOCK ABSORBERS”—Specially designed West- 


inghouse anodes act as buffers to cushion the terrific 


shock of electron bombardment and improve lamp life. 
4. “RAINCOATS” FOR RELIABLE STARTING — Silicone “raincoats” 
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Installment Credit Hits New Record High 


New York—The current rise 
in installment credit is a further 
indication that buyers are confi- 
dent—and are getting the money 
to turn their confidence into ac- 
tion. 

Three elements in the latest 
credit returns point up the grow- 
ing optimism about consumer ex- 
penditures: 

© Installment extensions—New 
credit extended in January was 
reported at the record high of 
$4.2 billion. This represents big- 
gest monthly jump since last 
spring. It means buyers of “big- 


ticket” items—such as autos— 
are going into the market in in- 
creasing numbers. 

@ Installment credit outstand- 
ing—New borrowings (exten- 
sions) in January exceeded re- 
payments by a smart $400 mil- 
lion. Net borrowings (after you 
subtract repayments) are up 
$5.3 billion from year-ago levels 
—putting that much additional 
purchasing power in consumei 
hands. 

@Non-installment credit— 
Single payment loans, charge ac- 
counts, and service credit are also 


important advances that make it a better buy! 


disperse moisture which can collect on exterior surfaces 
and prevent lamps from starting. 


5. MIXED GASES — Westinghouse uses a precise mixture of 


certain rare gases, under exact pressure, to improve the 
light output. 


Regardless of the type or wattage of fluorescent lamps 
you buy, you will get better value, more light for your 
money, and longer, trouble-free service if you specify 
and insist on Westinghouse fluorescent lamps. 
Westinghouse makes a complete line, from tiny 4-watt 


lamps for instrument lighting to the giant 96-inch 


6. TRIPLE-COILED ELECTRODES — To protect electrodesfrom the 
sudden electron bombardment when thelampis first turn- 
ed on. Emission material is quickly heated, fully protected. 
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Super-Hi™ Lamps for store, street, and factory light- 
ing. Contact your authorized Westinghouse lamp 
agent or nearest Westinghouse sales office. 


You CAN BE SURE...1F 17S \ Vesti 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


ghouse 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


rising substantially—by $70 mil- 
lion in January alone. It’s an in- 
dication that the desire to in- 
crease spending is widespread— 
covering non-durables and serv- 
ices as well as durable goods. 

The chart at left puts these 
credit rises in proper perspective. 
Note, for example, that the in- 
crease in consumer borrowing is 
not a brand new development— 
but has been going on since late 
1958. 

The effectiveness of credit as 
an index of buying attitudes has 
been confirmed time and time 
again. 

Take early 1958. The chart 
shows credit extensions falling— 
and repayments rising—a situa- 
tion that might lead you to ex- 
pect that the public was pulling 
in its buying horns. 

And that’s exactly what was 
happening—if we're to believe 
consumer polls released several 
months later. 

Look, for example, at the find- 
ings of the reputable Survey Re- 
search Center of the University 
of Michigan. Its poll showed 
buyer confidence in early 1958 
at lowest point since Korea. Un- 
der these conditions, it’s no won- 
der credit buying became so de- 
pressed. 


A Switch in Buying 


Next take 1959. The rise in 
on-the-cuff buying would indi- 
cate a switch in consumer feel- 
ings. 

A look at the subsequent con- 
sumer polls again bears out this 
was a tip off to a change in buy- 
ing attitudes. A Michigan Survey 
poll released 2 months ago shows 
consumer confidence by mid- 
1959 had practically regained 
1955-56 highs. And a new Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board poll indicates this confi- 
dence is still on the rise. 

It notes, for example, that con- 
sumers now expect to buy 27% 
more cars in 1960 than they did 
in 1959. Also up are air condi- 
tioners (53%); stoves (23%); 
dishwashers (13%); and vacuum 
cleaners (12%). 

To sum up then—for both 
downturns and upturns, changes 
in consumer credit serve as ad- 
vance warning of changes in buy- 
ing attitudes. 

Some economists and financial 
experts, however, are raising the 
question that a big rise in credit 
may be a bit dangerous. 


How High Can It Go? 


They note that the “income 
source” of money represents cash 
already in the buyers pocket. 
As such, it is to be preferred over 
the “credit source” of money 
which sooner or later have to be 
repaid—usually from future in- 
come. 

The point to the steady growth 
in the ratio of credit to disposable 
income over the past 7 years: 


YEAR PCT 


End of 1953 12.4 
1954 12.5 
1955 13.7 
1956 14.0 
1957 14.4 
1958 14.0 
1959 15.0 


With the notable exception of 
1958 the trend has been slowly 
upward. This in itself, of course, 
proves nothing. But it does pose 
an important question—how far 


can credit expansion go? 
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Seattle—Value analysis saved 
Boeing Airplane Company and 
its customers $3.25 million last 
year at a direct cost of about 
$115,000. That's a ratio of 28-1. 

Boeing's VA head, Clarence 
Black, thinks that many firms are 
missing a good bet by not having 
an organized value analysis plan. 
“No could be in 
value analysis than I was when I 
came to Boeing in 1957,” Black 


man greener 


above the buyers were uninten- 
tionally bypassed. 

“Our theory at the time was 
to reach the actual buyer as soon 
as we could,” says Black. “We 
knew the buyer faced the prob- 
lem of value analysis many times 
a day, but lacked the time for a 
proper investigation.” 

Armed with a five-page memo 
and a set of forms, Black and 
Roberts met with the 850 mem- 


bers of the Materiel Department 
(20 at time). They defined 
value analysis as “the study of 
an article to obtain the greatest 
value for 


a 


each investment of 
money and time,” and they sug- 
gested the buyer request the 
value analysis service when he: 

®@ Questions the 
to function. 


ratio of cost 


®@ Believes some other article 


might do a better job. 


@Wants a value comparison 
between two or more related 
articles. 


@Sees a possibility of reduc- 
ing inventory through standard- 
ization. 

® Believes that a standard item 
might be substituted for a special. 

@ Questions the necessity of 
high specifications or close toler- 
ances. 
in 


@Believes improvements 


Value Analysis Saves Boeing $3.25 Million a 


manufacturing 
possible. 

The analysis group empha- 
sized that it didn’t expect the 
buyers to present solutions—only 
problems. The buyers were given 
forms to fill out when they 
wanted to call upon the VA unit. 

“We got a few requests as a 
result of those meetings, but not 
nearly so many as we had antici- 
pated,” Black recalls ruefully. 


technique are 


declares. “I didn’t know a forg- 
ing from a casting, but | did 
know how to ask questions, and 
that’s the first requisite of an 
analyst.” 

The purchasing agent who 
tabs VA as a “big company” op- 
eration gets no sympathy from 
the Boeing supervisor. “Any 
company can use VA tech- 
niques,” Black told PURCHASING 
WEEK. “The bigger the company, 
the bigger the savings, but size 
is not essential. Many smaller 
companies may have a bigger 
savings potential than Boeing be- 


In ultra-modern heat-treating facilities Q is making the metal that 


meets a nation’s growing appetite for strong, tough aluminum alloys 


Olin Aluminum has completed a 
major expansion of its sheet 
production capabilities... is now 
turning out heat-treated and heat 
treatable alloys to meet Federal 
specifications for quality, analysis, 
temper and strength. 


the right sheet, extrusion or cast- 
ing alloys and finishes for your 
applications. 


Let us show you, too, how firms 
like yours are finding new markets 
...developing new products...with 
the strong-as-steel material that's 
light and bright, but rugged enough 
for the most punishing applica- 


tions. See Edward R. Murrow on “Small 
World’ — every Sunday Evening — CBS-TV. 


If you’re considering high strength 
alloys, let Olin Aluminum metal- 
lurgists, engineers and design 
experts work with you to pinpoint 


OLIN ALUMINUM I$ 
HEAT-TREATED 


SHEET THICKNESS: .012” through .250”* 


BOEING VA HEAD Clarence Black 
recounts program savings. 


cause our production runs are 
relatively short.” 

Black suggests a three-pronged 
attack when setting up a VA pro- 


panes ALLOYS TEMPERS WIDTHS** 
@ Get strong management sup- 
port. Flat Sheet: O, F, T4 & T6 3” to 60” 
@ Solicit wide employee par- _ Coiled Sheet: O & F 1” to 60” 
ticipation. 
@Choose analysts carefully. enews Fiat Sheet: O, F, T4 & T6 3” to 60” 
The Boeing VA program was 6061 Coiled Sheet: O & F 1” to 60” 
over its first hurdle before Black 
joined the company — manage- Flat Sheet: O, F, T3, T36 & 186 3” to 60” 
ment had authorized a program. 2024 tatied Gee Oe F 1” to 60” 
Black read everything he could 
find on value analysis, picked ALCLAD Flat Sheet: 0, F, T3, T36 & T86 3” to 60” 
an assistant (industrial engineer, 2024 Coiled Sheet: O & F 1” to 60” 
Ed Roberts) and set up shop. 
Since management had ap- Flat Sheet: 0, F & 16 3° to & 
' 7075 
proved the plan, Black decided Coiled Sheet: O & F 1” to 60” 
to start the formal education pro- 
gram with the buyer and go up ALCLAD Flat Sheet: O, F & 16 3” to 60” 
from there. With the benefit of _ Coiled Sheet: O & F 1” to 60” 


two years’ experience, Black now 
believes he might have begun 
too far down the ladder—might 
have achieved faster results by 
selling the program to the buyer- 
supervisor first. The men near the 
top in the department learned 
about the program in staff meet- 
ings, but the supervisors 


*Alclad 6061 not available in thicknesses 
less than .032 
**Minimum width in “0" temper —6 inches 
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Low Cost 


“Some of the buyers may have 
thought we were attempting to 


take credit for their work. Our 
education program was at fault 
for not reaching the buyer super- 
visors who could have explained 
that this was not true.” 

The first real 
came when arrangements were 
made with one of the 10 pur- 
chasing units (handling small ma- 
chine parts) to send value analy- 


breakthrough | 


The Value Analysis 
erances were impo 


MASS BALANCE (IM99) 


Before 


bey, OTE ag ten changed to a part 
This control surface balance had been designed as a pre- 
cision casting (frozen mercury method) of stainless steel. 
A Value Analysis was requested by the buyer supervisor 


the structure of the 


fairing of the skin into the part was requiring many hours 
of hand filing and shimming. 


As a result of the combined interest and efforts of Design 
Engineering, Planning, and Cost Estimating, the design was 


which was attached to the under surface rather than in 


problem was eliminated. 


revealed that the designed casting tol- 
ssible to attain economically and the 


fully machined from 4340 steel bar 


elevator. Thus the troublesome fairing 


because frequent rejections and excessive assembly time Results: Schedule maintained. 
were resulting in high cost and shortage of parts. $25,147 savings. 
sis a copy of each request forjanalysts went through thesey “Sometimes we went back to 


quotations issued by the unit. VA 
Service got the same packet as 
the suppliers, at the rate of about 
eight a day. Black and his 


packets, asking themselves the 
sort of questions they had been 
encouraging the buyers to ask— 
and then going out after answers. 


the buyer, sometimes to the de- 
signer, sometimes out in the fac- 
tory,” Black declares. “We not 
only got enough answers to re- 


NOW SHIPPING 


STRONG 


Call fast-moving Olin Aluminum 
today and find out what service really 
means. Check the Yellow Pages for 
your local Olin Aluminum 
representative or for off- 
the-shelf service from 

our distributors. 


O 


ALLOY SHEET 


hA OLIN MATHIESON « METALS DIVISION + 400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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cord some appreciable savings, 
but, more important, we let the 
rest of the company know we 
were alive, and why.” 

To further spread the news 
about the program, Black began 
making oral presentations to 
management groups. To date, he 
and the analysts have made 135 
presentations (one group con- 
sisted of William M. Allen, Boe- 
ing president, and the company 
vice-presidents), and they are 
now starting a second round of 
presentations. 

The VA service began to pub- 
lish a monthly bulletin at the 
start of the second year. The 
bulletin, distributed to 1,600 
members of management, gives 
the total savings achieved through 
value analysis for the previous 
month. Several illustrated ex- 
amples are included. Each 
reader is urged to call the VA 
unit with his questions. 

“This service is available to 
any Boeing employee or supplier 
who questions the cost of an 
article in relation to the functions 
it must perform,” the reader is 
assured. 

Last year, the VA unit re- 
ceived about 400 requests for 
value analysis. Every request 
was given careful treatment, on 
the theory that the person who 
filed one request would not be 
apt to file a second unless his 
first was treated adequately. 
About 300 turned out to be 
productive. About 60% of the 
requests came from the Materiel 
Department, 30% from _ the 
shops and 10% from all other 
sources. 

“We never deal directly with 
the supplier,” says Black. “When 
a supplier proposes to use our 
service, we refer him to a buyer, 
in order that the buyer-supplier 
relationship may be maintained 
on a proper basis.” 

“Careful selection of analysts 
is most important,” Black em- 
phasizes. “Our men must know 
how to ask questions, be diplo- 
matic in dealing with the people 
from whom they seek informa- 
tion and have the initiative and 
experience to work on_ their 
own.” 

The VA Service has grown 
from five men in 1958 to 17. 
The staff includes three indus- 
trial enginers, one man who for- 
merly was a shop foreman, two 
who were electronics technicians, 
a packaging engineer, a casting 
specialist, a facilities engineer 
and two former buyers. 

Requests involving standard- 
ization are referred to John Tol- 
ton, chief of a three-man stand- 
ardization group. In a recent 
project, this group reduced the 
number of machine screws and 
stove bolts stocked by Boeing 
from 248 to 167. The annual 
savings of $16,569 were due in 
part to a decision to order in 
boxes of 1,000 rather than by 
the gross. 
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Phoenix, Ariz.—General Elec- 
tric Co.'s Computer Dept. has 
set up a new five-year lease plan 
for its miniaturized a-c network 
analyzer, the first step in an over- 
all leasing program of its indus- 
trial computers. 

Although leasing of business 
data-processing equipment is 
standard practice in the com- 
puter industry, GE has not yet 
extended the plan to industrial 
process-control equipment. 

The network analyzer is. a 
desk-top electronic analog com- 
puter designed for use by electric 
utilities, electrical engineering de- 
partments of universities, and by 
consulting firms for analyzing 
transmission problems and for 
calculating power-system design. 

The computer carriers a price 
tag of “just under $8,600.” Un- 


GE Sets Up 5-Yr. Lease Plan 


der the new plan, it may be 
leased over a five-year period 
through General Electric Credit 
Corp. Monthly rental will be 
approximately $180. 


Introduced 2 Years Ago 


GE’s Computer Dept. intro- 
duced the miniaturized network 
analyzer about two years ago. It 
was designed to aid engineers in 
solving day-to-day problems too 
large for manual calculations, 
but too small to justify time and 
expense of using large room-size 
installations. 

The lease plan was devised, a 
GE spokesman explained, at re- 
quest of several potential users 
who felt the low monthly rental 
was preferable to an outlay of 
working capital for purchase of 
equipment. 


ALCOA’S JOBBING DIVISION 
CAN BOOST YOUR PRODUCTION CAPACITY! 


It’s like borrowing a plant and full facilities—like 
getting all the engineering help and production 
capacity you need, without capital investment! 
Alcoa’s Jobbing Division can augment your own 
facilities—we’ve got the metal-working machines 
—and Alcoa’s staff can help you on long-run pro- 
duction, or “one-of-a-kind” jobs. It can save you 
much money and time, in many ways. (For 
instance, we have an extensive collection of tools 
and dies which you may use!) So, whether you 
need facilities which you don’t have—or just want 
to get extra production capacity for a while—see 
your nearest Alcoa sales office today. 


GET THIS FREE, 16-PAGE BOOKLET!" 


Just mail the coupon below. This | -J.-- a Sats 


comprehensive, 


Division 


costs by using them. 


Your Guide to the Best 


well-illustrated 
booklet describes Alcoa’s Jobbing 
and the world’s finest 
aluminum fabricating facilities 

shows how you can cut your 
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AC Reorganizes 


Milwaukee — Allis-Chalmers 
has combined its Industrial and 
General Products Divs. into a 
new operating unit called the In- 
dustrial Equipment Div. 

The new division includes the 
Compressor, Processing Machin- 
ery, Centrifugal, Pump, Control- 
ler and the Industrial Systems 
Dept. plus the Norwood Works 
motor and pump manufacturing 
facility. 


New Dixie Plant 


Plymouth, N. C.—An $8 mil- 
lion corn starch manufacturing 
plant—the first of its kind in 
the South—will be constructed 
here this summer by Dixon 
Southern Chemical, Inc. 

Dixon plans to produce 80,- 
000 tons of industrial corn starch 
annually for use in the textile, 
paper, chemical, and drug indus- 
tries. 


Boise-Cascade Builds 


Golden, Colo.—Construction 
is now underway on a $2.5 mil- 
lion plant for Boise-Cascade 
Corp. for the manufacture of 
corrugated shipping containers. 
The plant, which will be located 
at 4565 Indiana Ave., is sched- 
uled to go on stream in midsum- 
mer. 


Kimberly-Clark Expands 
West Carrollton, Ohio—An 
expansion program aimed at trip- 
ling production capacity is mov- 
ing full speed ahead at Kimberly- 
Clark Corp.’s paper mill here. 

New buildings now under con- 
struction will add about 200,000 
sq. ft. of floor space in the mill. 
A new paper machine also is be- 
ing installed to produce board 
and offset papers. 


Construction Started 

Garfield, N. J.—Heyden New- 
port Chemical Corp. has started 
construction on a new plant here 
to boost production of benzoic 
acid and sodium benzoate, two 
chemical materials used as food 
additives. 

The new plant, slated to go on 
stream this fall, will have a ca- 
pacity of 12 million lb. a year 
of a U.S.P. grade of sodium ben- 
zoate and both a technical and 
U.S.P. grade of benzoic acid. 


Bendix Changes Name 


South Bend, Ind.—Bendix 
Aviation Corp. will adopt a new 
name on June 1—“The Bendix 
Corp.” Malcolm P. Ferguson, 
president of the firm, offered this 
explanation: 

“The corporation is engaged in 
the manufacture and sale not only 
of aviation products but of a 
great number of automotive, elec- 
tronic, nuclear, missile and space, 
marine, machine tool and indus- 
trial products. The diversity of 
these products is continually ex- 
panding, so it has become in- 
creasingly important for our 
corporation not to convey the 
impression that its products and 
skills are limited to the field of 
aviation.” 


Firms Merge 
San Leandro, Calif.—Vulcan 
Containers Specific, Inc. has 


tainer manufacturers to promote 
cooperation in sales, technology, 
and production. 

The new firm, known as Vul- 
can-Associated Container Co., 
Inc., will have its headquarters 
in Birmingham, Ala. Vulcan had 
been associated with the six firms 
through common stock holdings 
for many years. 


Scott Paper to Expand 


Philadelphia — Scott Paper 
Co., Chester, Pa. will spend 
about $25 million during 1960 to 
expand facilities for making 
household and specialty paper 
products. 

The company said that in ad- 
dition to increased research on 
improving present products, the 


Industry News in Brief 


firm plans to spend large sums to 
develop new lines including 
paper and plastic cups, Dura- 
Weve for towels, tablecloths and 
hospital supplies, sanitary nap- 
kins, and Wonder Wrap, a new 
plastic film. 


IHC Diversifies 
Chicago—Diversification — ef- 
forts at International Harvester 
Corp. have resulted in the acqui- 
sition of the Solar Aircraft Co. of 
San Diego, Calif. An Interna- 
tional Harvester spokesman said 
the company is particularly in- 
terested in the gas turbine en- 
gines developed and produced 
by Solar, and in its progress in 
metallurgy, coatings, electronics, 
and manufacturing techniques. 
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“Q@ERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER!. 


We'll moke IT for youl For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., Victor & ‘'I'’ Street, St. Lovis 4, Mo 


In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Founded 1849, Every Hager Hinge Swings on 100 Years of Experience 


merged with six other metal con- 
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New Quality Control Laboratory At 


ALCO Products, Inc. to Test Steel 


Latrobe, Pa.—A new research 
and quality control laboratory has 
been opened by Spring and Forge 
Div. of ALCO Products, Inc. to 
replace testing facilities destroyed 
by fire last year. 

The modern laboratory will do 
research in steel-making tech- 
nology and help maintain quality 


able special research facilities pe- 
culiar to the types of products 
manufactured at Latrobe, Boswell 
said. 

The new facilities will include 
a 300-lb. ingot induction melting 
furnace for alloy development, a 
Leitz research dilatometer for 
thermal analysis, creep-test ma- 


control of steel forgings produced | chines, a furnace for high temper- 
in the firm’s Latrobe plant. It}ature mechanical testing, and 
also will perform quality control] four Navy-type roller machines 


functions on open-hearth steel 
production and the heat treat- 
ment of ALCO products. 


Five Main Sections 


Five main sections are in- 
cluded in the new facilities. The 
metallurgical laboratory includes 
photographic and _ processing 
equipment for both color and 
black and white films. 

The chemical analysis section 
has installed equipment for the 
analysis of gases in metals, and 
the mechanical testing area in- 
cludes a full complement of 
machine shop equipment for ma- 
chining samples and preparing 
specimens. 

E. N. Boswell, general man- 
ager of the division described the 
new laboratory as “the latest of 
its kind in the industry, incorpo- 
rating the latest available testing 
and control equipment.” 

The laboratory also has avail- 


Huck Mfg. Co. Aims For 
P.A.’s With a New Means 
Of Market Specialization 


Detroit—A major producer of 
industrial fasteners plans to use a 
specialized selling approach on 
purchasing agents, following the 
reorganization of its sales staff 
along a “market division” con- 
cept. 

Huck Mfg. Co. already has set 
up sales divisions for aircraft, 
railroads, maritime, and con- 
struction industries, plus a gov- 

#ernment sales division and a 
Western States division. These 
were designed to handle applica- 
tions outside the scope of the 
specific industrial application. 

Near-future plans of the fas- 
tener maker call for a special 
products division and another 
general commercial group located 

here. 


Must Know Specific Problems 


“Industrial fasteners must be 
specifically designed for particu- 
lar jobs these days,” George 
Mathews, Huck’s sales vice presi- 
dent told PURCHASING WEEK, 
and a representative responsible 
for a geographic area simply can- 
not keep pace with the specific 
design problems of all industry 
within his territory. 

“Naturally,” he added, “differ- 
ent industries may have vastly 
different fastening problems, and 
it’s our job to help solve them.” 

Under the “market division” 
selling system, specially trained 
engineer-representatives will con- 
centrate on servicing all members 
of a particular industry. They are 
expected to be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the views and problems 
of engineering departments and 
procurement people, and able to 
draw upon the knowledge and 
experience gained from increas- 
ing contact with engineers and 


~ ALCO’S STRESS-RUPTURE MACHINE checks metallurgical materials to 


Texas R. R. Commission 
Okays Use of Piggyback 


Dallas—The Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas has approved 
applications of Texas railroads to 
start piggyback service in volume 
or truckload intrastate traffic. 

Under terms of the Commis- 
sion’s order, the railroads’ Texas 
piggyback operations will not in- 
clude less-carload or less-truck- 
load freight but will embrace vir- 
tually all volume and truckload 
traffic handled by the motor com- 
mon carriers subject to minimum 
weights of 10,000 Ib. or more. 


for testing surface wear and abra- determine their resistance to deformation. Creep strengths of metals |No effective date of the service 
sion resistance. 


and alloys is vital factor in engineering designs of the missile age. | has been set. 


ie e | 


P.A.’s in that particular industry. 
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O-B VALVES 


every part gives longer service 


Part-for-part, O-B union bonnet gate valves 
are made to give the longest, most reliable 
service. 

Handwheels are cast of tough aluminum 
alloy to withstand the strongest grip. 

Stems and discs are cast or machined 
from a special copper base, high tensile, 
high yield strength bronze developed for 
excellent resistance to corrosion. 

Bonnets, union rings, bodies and other 
cast parts are made of bronze 85-5-5-5 
(ASTM B61) with plenty of weight for du- 
rable service. 

Because of the care Ohio Brass takes in 
the manufacture of individual parts, valves 
last longer and need less maintenance. 

0-B rising stem union bonnet gate valves 
are available in sizes from %-through 
3-inches in pressure ratings of 125 Ibs. 
WSP - 200 Ibs. WOG and 150 Ibs. WSP - 300 
Ibs. WOG. Ask your distributor about al! O-B 
bronze valves, or write to Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEMS Small Car Analysis Promises To Save $340,000 As... 


A Seven-State Test of the Compacts Proves 
That They're Rugge 


meet our needs. We are in the cost bind. And we 
want to show our customers that we are economical.” 

That’s the way Arthur Stewart, Director of Transportation and 
Communications describes Columbia Gas System’s fleet buying 
problem. Stewart and other members of Columbia’s joint purchas- 
ing-transportation Motor Vehicle Operating Committee are finding 
the answer in the compact cars in servicing Columbia’s 25,000 
industrial customers in seven states. 

In 1960, Columbia will replace 200 of its 1,400 passenger vehicles 
with compacts. The company figures to win a $200 saving on the 
purchase price of each car plus $18,000 more in gas and operating 
costs. By 1963, Columbia will have 800 compacts in its fleet, 
$160,000 in purchase savings, and $180,000 in lower operating 
costs in its pocket. Of the remaining non-compacts in its fleet, most 
will be full-size sedans along with a few station wagons. 


lars O ur job is to get the cheapest transportation that will 


How Columbia Decided to go Compact 


Columbia’s transportation management shared the concern of 
many P.A.’s over the small car problem. A PURCHASING WEEK 
survey (Feb. 15, 1960, p. 1) showed that P.A.’s had yet to get 
proof of widely-touted gasoline economy and lower operating costs. 
Also some users had found resistance among employees. They 
said the cars were too small for the loads they carried, were too un- 
comfortable, and lacked prestige. 

But Columbia had a management team that could go into action 
to get answers to these questions. Transportation is a big purchas- 
ing item in a company that services seven states and 3,000,000 peo- 
ple. They handle it through the Motor Vehicle Operating Com- 
mittee, which meets each fall to set car and truck fleet buying 
policy for the coming model year. The four operating companies 
and the pipeline transmission division send their P.A. and trans- 
portation manager. Stewart recalls, “Until this year, we never had 
to consider more than one class of cars. We used only the “Big 
Three” standard low-price models. But this fall we decided to test 
the compacts for our Class I use (standard utility sedan).” 


How the Test Worked 


The Committee set up a test that would rotate all five compacts 
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through typical utility use. The cars were to go about 5,000 miles 
each in the hands of operating people in the daily course of their 
work. Road conditions ranged all the way from superhighways and 
city streets to muddy fields (with the pipe laying crews). 

Each driver was to use a compact for at least a day, then fill out 
a driver impression report describing the road conditions, distance, 
stops made, and remarks about the car’s performance (see panel, 
at right). 

Columbia kept track of the gas and oil consumption with in- 
dividual credit card accounts for each car. All repairs were done in 
factory-authorized dealer garages rather than by Columbia service 
crews. This way all compact costs were segregated for comparison. 


Here’s what the Test Results Showed: 


@Gas Mileage. The figures ranged from a low of 17.5 mpg. to a 
high of 19.0 mpg. for 5,000 mile averages. But this wasn’t too con- 
clusive, Stewart felt, because of the small sample. However at the 
very worst, it was five mpg. better than Columbia had been getting 
with its Big Three sedans. 


@ Repairs. Maintenance costs were practically nil. The committee 
had expected trouble, because three of the five compacts were brand 
new designs. However all came through with flying colors, includ- 
ing the Corvair (once it got a new fan belt pulley). Stewart said, 
“We would have been very satisfied if we had had as little trouble 
with a full size car during the first 5,000 miles.” 


@ Driver Reactions. Some drivers were critical of the cars; a 
standard joke came out in the reports: “They are fine cars for other 
departments, but not ours.” But on the whole, drivers thought 
they would do the job. Stewart put it this way, “Driving convinced 
them that the compacts were better cars than the 1948 Big Three’s. 
They resembled the 1948 models we used in size and performance.” 

No definite preference pattern developed, so Columbia will use all 
five compacts in its fleet. Each car had certain features which local 
purchasing, transportation and operating people liked. For in- 
stance, the Lark and Valiant were more comfortable on long trips; 
the Valiant’s alternator gave it more electricity for two-way radios; 
the Falcon was very economical; the Corvair very roadworthy. 
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ROOM TESTO may be of first importance, but space— 
such as luggage room—is also important. Here two 
testers calculate trunk cubeage of one of the new compact cars. 


RO AD TEST rugged conditions—rocky roads, open fields—made test- 
ing of cars complete and intensive. This Falcon has two- 
way radio installation for special use by men in the field. 


Columbia’s Appraisal of Compacts 


rate Falcon as No. l. 
nicely and could be used any place 
a Chevy 6 is used.—Supervisor of 
Gas Measurement 


... Corvair: 


''Performance .. . satisfac- 
tory. Headroom not enough for me 
to wear a hat. Between 40 and 50 
mph., passing gear did not give 
enough acceleration. Slight vi- 
bration at this speed also.''-— 
Transmission Supervisor 

‘'Pump noise on the heater an- 
noying. Not pleased with emer- 
gency brake being only a parking 
device.''—Supt. of Distribution 

'' Storage space in trunk rather 
small and cut up in shape. How- 
ever, rear seat folds down to make 
considerable flat storage. Dif- 
ficult to get in and out of car.'' 
—General Manager 

''Car performed good and han- 
dled easily. Steering good on 
highway and parking ; cornered ex- 
cellently on curves. Plenty of 
power for size of car. Brakes very 
good. Little difficulty getting 
in and out of car. Luggage space 
limited. ''—Administrative As- 
sistant 


... Falcon: 


''Have driven Lark, Rambler, 
Corvair and Falcon and I would 


Handles 


''Seats four comfortably. 
Steering a little tight, and lots 
of little rattles. Otherwise per- 
formance acceptable.''-—Rate De- 
partment Specialist 


see ATK: 


''Not unusually tired at end of 
trip though construction of this 
car does not provide comfort of 
more expensive cars .. . Head- 
room space limited; not able to 
wear a hat while driving... 
Brakes performed satisfactorily 
- « « No difficulty in maintain- 
ing cruising speed. There was 
some labor when climbing hills; 
however not objectionable.''-— 
Distribution Engineer 

''Being new vehicle, handled 
stiffly. Lacked power on hills 
and grades. Steered exception- 
ally well... Could be used for 
any job where transportation is 
required.''—Transportation Sup- 
ervisor 

''Seats are comfortable. Steer- 
ing OK on road but hard to steer 


when parking. Would prefer this 
car to Corvair for long trip, but 
would prefer Corvair for city 
driving. Prefer full size Chevro- 
let to either . . .''—Supervisor 
of Compressor Station 


... Rambler: 


''Good unit for in-town work.'' 
-—Transportation Specialist and 
Purchasing Department buyer 


... Valiant: 


''Very comfortable riding and 
handles—in steering-—almost as 
light as though it had power 
steering. Leg room not plentiful 
on driver's side, especially for 
tall people. Seems to have a good 
engine that runs smoothly and pos- 
sibly can take punishment. Get- 
ting in and out of car can be done 
with greater ease then same proc- 
ess in 1959 Olds.''—Computer 
Engineer 

''Performed as well as any auto 
could. Good riding qualities, ex- 
cellent performance. Like it so 
well, I bought one for myself.''-— 
Coordinator of Motor Vehicles 
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Tape 
Cleaner Seals Pipe Joints 

Plastic tape, packaged in 
dirt-proof dispenser, seals 
connections between pipes 
handling corrosive chemicals, 
caustics, hydraulic, and aro- 
matic fuels. Self-lubricating 
tape cuts cleanly to length. 
Temperature range from 
—250F to SOOF. 

Price: $1.75 (%4 in. x 
288-in.) to $4.50 (1 in. x 
288-in.). Delivery immedi- 
ate. 

Crane Packing Co., Dept. 
PW-7, 6400 Oakton St., 
Morton Grove, Ill. (PW, 3/ 
21/60) 


For Problem Areas 


High alkali cleaning solu- 
tion safe for all washable hard 
surfaces—including pumps, 
machinery, floors, and walls 
—removes grease and oil 
stains. Available in 5 gal. 
30 gal., and 55-gal. cans, 
solution is diluted for general 
to heavy-duty cleaning. 

Price: $2.95 per gal. (5 
gal.), Delivery: immediate. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wis. (PW, 3/21/60) 


Gage 
Measures Grooves Mount 
Micrometer gage locates , ‘. 
and measures beveled and Gute Vibration 85% 
rectangular grooves’ with Machine mount with built- 


plane of reference 0.4 in. to 
1.4 in. from groove wall. 
Used on O-rings, thread re- 
liefs, and internal recesses in 
bores and housings, gage 


in leveling screws combines 
vibration control pads and 
cast steel base plate to reduce 
transmitted vibration up to 
85%. Available from 4%- 
permits readings without re- in. square to 10% -in. square; 
moving part from production : 43 mount takes load up to 
set-up. 7,500 Ib. 


Price: $42.50. Delivery: Price: $5.90 to $19.95. 
immediate. Delivery: 3-7 days. 

Waldes Kohinoor, Inc., Unisorb Div., Felters Co., 
47-16 Austel Place, Long Is- 210 South St., Boston 11, 
land City 1, N. Y. (PW, Mass. (PW, 3/21/60) 
3/21/60) 

Bender 
Uses Less Hand Power Extinguisher 


Compression-type hydrau- One-Hand Operation 
lic bench bender for soft 


; Compact, dry chemical ex- 
copper and aluminum tubes oe 


: “" ; tinguisher operated by one 
nly d 1%4-in. dia. requires ? hand can handle flammable 
oo er go ge "a is] liquid and electrical fires. Re- 
= a EY Aon Peas quires no servicing unless 
right or oa ee used. Unit has effective dis- 
unit comes with 5 complete charge time of 10 sec. 


die sets % in. through 1%- Price: approx. $20. Deliv- 


in. O.D. *, .f F: 
Price: $199.50. Delivery: yo ag France 
immediate. 


Corp., 101 E. La France St., 
Elmira, N. Y. (PW, 3/21/ 
60) 


Wallace Supplies Mfg. 
Co., 1300 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, Ill. (PW, 3/21/ 
60) 


Fittings Strobe 


Measures Tape Speed 


Create Railings 


Adjustable aluminum fit- 
tings swivel 180 deg. for use 
in stairway railings, angled 
braces and supports. Salvage- 
able fittings need no thread- 
ing or welding and reduce 
pipe cutting. All four types 
are noncorrosive. 

Price: $2.66 to $9.02. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Hellaender Mfg. Co., 3841 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati 23, Ohio. (PW, 3/21/ 
60) 


Strobe measuring device 
determines magnetic tape 
speed accuracy in range from 
1% ips to 60 ips. Accom- 
panying instruction sheets in- 
clude charts for measurement 
of tape speed errors as small 
as ¥% sec. in 30 min. 

Price: $22.50 to $24.50. 
Delivery: immediate to 2 wk. 

Scott Instrument Labs, 
Inc., 17 E. 48th St., N. Y. 
17, N. Y. (PW, 3/21/60) 
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Sprayer 
Aerosol-Powered 


Small aerosol-powered 
sprayer handles any liquid 
thinned to spraying consist- 
ency. Can of propellant gas- 
sprays approximately 1 qt. 
of paint, oil, or solvent for 
stenciling, repainting, or 
touch-up work. Design per- 
mits pinpoint to full spray 
patterns. 

Price: $3.95. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Thome-Mossman Co., 
1111 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. (PW, 3/21/60) 


Dumper 
Handles Scrap Metal 


Open end dumper uses 
vertical and angled sides to 
handle unusual length scrap 
metals. Pull chain locks 
body to track and counter- 
weight action causes gravity 
release. After unloading, 
dumper snaps back into 
original position. All-welded 
steel units are built to speci- 
fication. 

Price: $195. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Palmer-Shile Co., 15997 
Fullerton Ave., Detroit 27, 
Mich. (PW, 3/21/60) 


Threader 


Jam-Proof 


Jam-proof, geared thread- 
er handles 212 in. to 4-in. 
pipe or conduit with just one 
set of dies. Drive pinion 
kicks out automatically, elim- 
inating jams and subsequent 
delays. Cam-action work- 
holder sets exactly to size by 
turning collar. 

Price: $165. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Ridge Tool Co., Elyria, 
Ohio. (PW, 3/21/60) 


Voltage Regulator 
Needs No Warm-Up 


Voltage regulator for 50- 
60 cycle generators requires 
no warm-up period. Tube- 
less magnetic-amplifier uses 
selenium rectifiers. Light- 
weight unit 10 in. x 6% in. 
x 9% in. requires input 
power of 208 v. to 240 v., 
60 cycles. 

Price: $149. Delivery: 4 
wk. 

Fidelity Instrument Corp., 
1000 E. Boundary Ave., 
York, Pa. (PW, 3/21/60) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week's 


Product Perspective 
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© Metalworking industry use of carbide cutting tools and cold working 
dies set a new record last year. 


Replaceable insert tooling uses small wafers or inserts of tungsten carbide 
with 6, 8, or 10 cutting edges. The inserts are rotated or indexed in a tool- 
holder in seconds to provide a new (and sharp) cutting edge. When all edges 
are dull, the insert is thrown away. This has proven cheaper than resharpen- 
ing. Engineers are using replaceable tooling for precision boring, milling, 
grinding, and other operations. 


@In addition to their cutting duties, tungsten carbides are winning many 
holding jobs. Shops have found that they can cut costs by using carbide 
inserts to eliminate grip wear and part slippage. 


The inserts are usually brazed in shallow pockets or recesses, but are 
sometimes held in place by clamps, dovetails, pins, screws, or wedges. The 
gripping surfaces have either hobnail or serrated surfaces like a coarse file. 
Typical applications include chuck jaws on vises and machine tools, and 
feed reels for strapping machines. 


®@ Recent weak tungsten prices have done much to boost tungsten-carbide 
uses. Price of tungsten ore dropped from $40 to $8 a short ton when the 
government discontinued stockpiling in 1957. Although increased use has 


brought the price back to $20, processing efficiencies have kept carbide 
prices in line. 


® Carbide is used with other alloys besides tungsten. Two recent develop- 
ments involve silicon and titanium. 


Silicon carbide—Carborundum Co. has developed new techniques for 
bonding its KT silicon carbide into tubes, plates, rods, and complex forms. 
The new shapes have high corrosion resistance, temperature stability (to 


4,000 F), thermal conductivity, flexural strength, impermeability, and abra- 
sion resistance. 


Shapes can be fabricated by standard ceramic forming techniques. Poten- 
tial applications include: wear-resistant liners for ore-handling equipment; 
mold liners; heat exchanger parts; combustion tubes; crucibles; chemical 
equipment; valves, pumps, pipe and fittings for severe service; powder 
metallurgy dies; and nuclear reactor components. 


© Do-it-yourself titanium carbides—Sintercast Div., Chromalloy Corp.’s 
new “Ferro-tic S” carbide can be machined right in the user’s shop with 
conventional tools. This latest addition to the company’s line of steel 
bonded carbides comes in two grades, S-45 (Rockwell C 45) and S-55 
(Rockwell C 55). Both are produced by powder metallurgy: tiny crystals of 
extremely hard titanium carbide are embedded in a relatively soft matrix 
of stainless steel. 


The resulting composite retains machineability and corrosion resistance 
of steel and the ultra-hardness of the titanium carbide. The softer of the two 
(S-45) may be readily machined with any cutting tool; the harder alloy (S-55) 
is suitable only for basic operations—sawing, turning, or drilling. 


Typical applications for do-it-yourself carbides include: valves and valve 
seats, knives and choppers, pump seals, nozzles, gages, high-temperature 
bearings, forming tools, and other items where cast cobalt-base alloys or 
tungsten carbides might normally be used. 


Ferro-Tic blanks are available in rectangular sizes up to 1 in. x 2 in. x 
7 in., in round bars up to 2-in. O. D. and 6-in. long, or 6-in. dia. up to 
2-in. long. Special sizes may be ordered. 


@ Companies making carbides see recent synthetic diamond progress as a 
potential boon to the industry. Carbide alloys are best ground with dia- 
mond-impregnated wheels—carbide users hope that advent of synthetics will 
bring industrial diamond prices down—reduce cost of forming carbide parts. 
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Spray 
Covers Old Stencil 


Opaque material sprayed 
from aerosol container covers 
up old stenciling. Waterproof 
fluid dries quickly to permit 
restenciling of used cartons. 
Nonclogging obliterator is 
tan-colored to match corru- 
gated cartons. 

Price: $1.98. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Reynolds Ink, Inc., 4502 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. (PW, 3/21/60) 


Fork Truck 
Lifts 1,000 Ib 


Battery - powered fork 
truck lifts 1,000 Ib. up to 
10 ft. and travels fully loaded 
at 6 mph. Longer wheel base 
without increase in over-all 
length provides additional 
stability. Hydraulically con- 
trolled lowering system per- 
mits 3 deg. forward and 6 
deg. backward tilt. 

Price: $2,270 (without 
batteries). Delivery: 3-4 wk. 

Lectro-Lift Corp., 2949 
S.W. St. Helens Road, Port- 
land 10, Ore. (PW, 3/21/60) 


Compressor 


Vibrates Less 


X-shape design and wide 
stand base keeps vibration to 
minimum. Silicon - treated 
paper filters out dust. Belt- 
driven models deliver 14% to 
15 hp at 60 to 250 psi, and 
motor-driven types come in 
1% to 5 hp. sizes at 150 psi. 

Price: $140 to $1,700. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Worthington Corp., 426 
Worthington Ave., Harrison, 
N. J. (PW, 3/21/60) 


Ball Point 


Carries Paper Supply 


Ball point pen carries its 
own paper supply for on-the- 
spot notes of phone conver- 
sations or meetings. Paper 
refills insert into pen barrel 
and rolls out easily when 
needed. Pen body is brass 
with gold-like finish. 

Price: $3 (pen); $1.25 (6 
refills). Delivery: immediate. 

J. L. Bagarry, Jr. 2755 
Liberty, Beaumont, Texas. 
(PW, 3/21/60) 


Terminals 


Contacts 


Solid barrier wall 
(seals chamber) 


SWITCH uses two pivoted magnets to control electric current. Pressure on button moves 
one end of magnet A closer to barrier wall. Magnet B “‘sees’’ A coming, moves to meet 
it at the barrier wall—thus breaking one set of contacts, making the other set of contacts. 


New Switch Has 


Washington—Space Components, Inc., 
has developed a new magnet switch that 
could replace conventional spring-linkage 
types in a wide range of applications— 
from home light units to missile control 
systems. 

The new switch, called FluxLink, offers 
these advantages, says Space Components: 
It’s compact, maintenance-free, and has 
long life. 

The switch chamber can be hermeti- 
cally sealed since no moving parts con- 
nect the outside button with the inside 
contacts. The seal keeps the contacts 
dirt-free and prevents arcing. The 
chamber on high-priced models is filled 
with an inert gas to keep air from leaking 
in. 

Switch life in conventional miniature 
snap action units depends on the travel- 
time of the spring member that turns the 
current off-and-on. Since the magnetic 
force in the FluxLick switch remains 
constant no matter how many times it is 
used, switch life is greatly extended. 

Here’s how FluxLink works: The 
switch is composed of two magnets set 
up to attract each other. The first magnet 
has a single contact on each end and is 
sealed in a chamber (see illustration). It 
is pivoted at the centerpoint so that both 
ends (one at a time) are free to move 
down, touching contacts to terminal 
points and completing the circuit. 

The second magnet is placed outside 
the chamber, facing the first magnet. As 
one end of the pivoted outside magnet 
moves towards the sealing wall (made of 
a non-magnetic metal) it attracts the fac- 
ing end of its companion magnet inside 
the chamber. As the inside magnet “sees” 
the outside magnet moving in its direc- 
tion, it goes to meet it—breaking one set 


Magnetic Action 


of contacts and making the other. 

Four tiny magnetic disks are embedded 
in the nonmagnetic barrier wall to help 
the magnetic force get from the outside 
to inside magnet. The switch takes its 
name from this principle of “piping mag- 
netic force (or flux)” through a solid bar- 
rier. 

The outside permanent magnet can be 
replaced with an electromagnet, opening 
up the possibility of using the new switch 
design as the basic element in a relay. 

Space Components is planning to mar- 
ket three switch models initially, later ex- 
pand the line. First switches are designed 
for 15 amp., 125 v. a-c operation. They 
are %-in. in dia. and %-in. long. Desig- 
nations are: 


Series C. Most universal model, has 
molded case. Seal is not hermetic, but is 
dust, water, and explosion-proof. Rated 
for operation between —30F and 
+240F. 


Series B. Medium temperature (—65F 
to +500F), hermetically sealed. 


Series A. Specialty model. Stainless 
steel and brazed ceramic. Vibration, 
shock, and pressure resistant. Rated from 
—85F to +900F. 

Terminal outlets on all models can be 
adapted for water, pressure, vapor, and 
explosion-proof connectors. Terminals 
can be standard solder, screw, plug-in, 
pin, or conduit. 

Switch prices are currently tagged at 
$4 to $70, but Space Components ex- 
pects production efficiencies to bring costs 
down. The company has not started ac- 
tive manufacture but is setting up produc- 
tion facilities at the present time. 
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@ Gravure—Rubber roller presses 
film firmly against an etched metal sur- 
face, mechanically or chemically en- 
graved in cylinder. Ink transfers from 
etched recesses to the web. Primary 
application is long runs on fine designs. 

® Flexographic—Rotary letterpress 
uses raised characters on flexible rub- 
ber plates to print relatively fast dry- 
ing, high flow inks. It is the most 
commonly used process, because of 
high printing speeds obtainable. 

e@Silkk Screen—Basic method in- 
volves laying pattern of insoluble ma- 
terial in outline on finely woven fabric 
or metal screen so that only desired 


Printing on Polyethylene 


pattern comes out when squeegee roll 
applies the ink. Process is inexpen- 
sive, but relatively slow. Primary use 
is in design experiments and specialties. 

@ Transfer—Specially treated tape 
transfers previously printed design to 
pipe or other semi-rigid polyethylene 
form. Printed design releases under 
pressure and heat applied by impres- 
sion roller. 

© Offset—Ink transfers from slightly 
etched metal plate to revolving cylinder 
covered with rubber blanket and then 
goes onto the web. Method permits 
detailed printing on rough surface 
stock. (PW, 3/21/60) 
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100-Million Clicks 


Chicago—C. P. Clare Co. has 
developed a magnetic relay that 
it says can perform over 100 mil- 
lion times at 60 operation/sec. 
speeds. 

The new relay, called Clareed, 
is only 3%-in. long. Its iron- 
nickel contacts are gold-plated 
at the contact surfaces and her- 
metically sealed inside a glass 
capsule. 

Clareed can be grouped with 
a common coil or on printed cir- 
cuit boards and will withstand 
shocks to 40 G’s and operate in 
any position. It can be made to 
close with as little as % watt 
applied to the magnetic coil and 
can operate in as little as 0.8 
millisec. and release in 0.25 
millisec. 

The first model is rated for 
1 amp. at up to 250 v. Clare now 
is producing the relays at a rate 


| Product Briefs | 


Vertical track attaches to truck 
or trailer wall with wood screws 
to protect plywood lining and 
strengthen construction. Web 
straps fit into the track to pro- 
vide cargo tie-off points. General 
Logistics Div., Aeroquip Corp., 
2929 Floyd St., Burbank, Calif. 


Hydraulic press with 78-in. 
ram stroke and 50-ton pressure 
capacity produces 36-in.-high ce- 
ramic components. Press stands 
19-ft. high and fits operations 
requiring long stroke and high 
tonnage. Crossley Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


Lift truck designed for narrow 
aisle stacking handles pallet loads 
from 1,000 Ib. to 4,000 Ib. Steer- 
ing is controlled by left hand 
while right hand operates travel 
and lifting controls. Entire drive 
mechanism removed from the 
rider lift truck by unscrewing four 
bolts. Deadman-type brake ap- 
plies when driver lifts foot. Bar- 
rey-Cravens Co., Northbrook, Ill, 


Crusher breaks up material 
that has tendency to cake or be- 
come encrusted in processing. 
Air-cushioned breaker bar serves 
as release mechanism for foreign 
bodies in the material. Crusher 
handles 6 to 10 tons of 10-b. 
per cu. ft. material in an hour. 
Size of material being discharged 
can be adjusted while machine is 
in operation. C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co., 5200 Harvard Ave., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Starter switch has recessed nut 
to prevent accidental push-button 
actuation. Unit accomodates 6 
v., 12 v., and 24 v. systems. 
Weatherproof unit is chrome- 
plated for road building, marine 
and industrial equipment appli- 
cations. Weight is 0.18 lb. with 
over-all dimensions of 2 in. x 
1% in. Cole-Hersee Co., 20 Old 
Colony Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Sling provides firm support for 
variety of pipeline materials. 
Parallel, high-strength aircraft 
cables covered with rubber grom- 
mets are flexible and lightweight. 
Grommet’s wide-bearing rubber 
exterior protects against surface 
damage on object being lifted. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Continental Oil Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 
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Life Expectancy of This Tiny Relay: 


New Latex Paint Said To 
Speed Outside Painting 


Dayton—Lowe Brothers Co. 
announced a new latex paint for 
use on exterior wood and 
masonry that “makes outside 
painting as easy as inside wall 
painting.” 

W. C. Rhodes, vice president 
of sales, said the new product re- 
sists blistering and peeling and 
dries in about a half hour under 
normal conditions. 

The new product, like other 
latex-base paints, can be applied 
with brush or roller in any kind 
of weather. Brushes can be 
cleaned with soap and water. 


at 60 per Second 


of one every 10 seconds in a new 
air conditioned plant. Capacity 
will be upped to six every 10 
seconds in a few months. Prices 
are not yet available. 

Electronic filtering and air 
conditioning equipment in the 
plant prevent contamination dur- 
ing relay assembly. The appara- 
tus removes all dust particles 
larger than 0.3 micron in dia. Te 
Room air is completely changed a , 
every three minutes as a further MAGNETIC RELAY is sealed inside glass capsule to prevent con- 
precaution. tamination. Clareed can perform at 60 operation/sec. speeds. 


: 
ROADWAY’S 27,000 MILES OF CERTIFICATED ROUTES 


PROVIDE DIRECT SINGLE-LINE SERVICE 

TO 15,757 DIFFERENT POINTS WHICH INCLUDE 
8 OF THE 10 LARGEST METROPOLITAN 

AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Write for shipping information that suits your needs. 


ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC. 147 PARK STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 
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The New Trucks: What The Can Do 
7 
MODELS AVAILABLE 
> eer i are | » 
& > 5°? a z 
° 2S = S 6 =] S 
23 8 ¢ §2 8s BS A 
CAPACITY RANGE (Ib) ra 5 “ S 4 E - 2° 3 Zé > 
(Gvw)t 222 ¢ $ 38 £3 § ; ia, aa ENGINE 
COMPANY From To es 3 8 = 2 5 - a4 2 Type HP Range 
AUTOCAR 30,000 85,000 X xX X Diesel, Gas 195-600 
CHEVROLET Ya ton 36,000 xX X xX *X X 50,000 X X Six, V-8 Gas 135-230 
DIAMOND T 19,000 60,000 X X X Six, V-8 Gas 110-256 
Diesel 140-335 
DIVCO Y%, ton 16,500 X X X Four, Six Gas 40-114 
DODGE Ya ton 53,000 xX X X *X xX X 76,800 X xX Six, V-8 Gas 113-228 
Diesel 175-220 
FORD Ya ton 51,000 xX X Xx X Xx xX 51,000 X xX Six, V-8 Gas 139-270 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. Ya ton 64,000 X X X X *X X 120,000 X X Six, V-6, V-12 Gas} 133-275 
Diesel 189-260 
INT. HARVESTER CORP. 3,800 100,000 X X X X X X 130 , 000 X Xx Four, Six, V-8 Gas 60-257 
Diesel 170-335 
KENWORTH 33,000 65,000 X xX X Six, Gas, Diesel 180-335 
MACK 21,000 65,000 X 98,000 X xX Six, Gas 122-222 
Diesel 120-450 
REO 18,000 60,000 *X *X xX 78,000 X xX Six, V-8 Gas 110-235 
Diesel 180-260 
STUDEBAKER Ya ton 23,000 xX X X X Six, V-8 Gas 95-210 
WHITE 6,000 72,000 X X X xX X X 130,000 xX Six, V-8 Gas 99-235 
Diesel 130-335 
WILLYS Ya ton 9,000 X x X X | Four, Six Gas 75-105 
* Chassis Only ** Equals Gross Combination Weight + Equals Gross Vehicle Weight 
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New Trucks Carry More, Can Be Fixed Quicker 


Detroit—Fanfare over compact cars 
has all but obscured some of the signif- 
icant (although less glamorous) advances 
in truck design. Latest models show 
standards of design imagination usually 
reserved for passenger cars. 

Truck makers, tired of waiting for buy- 
ers to run their existing equipment into 
the ground, seem to be embracing the 
philosophy of planned obsolescence. 
Registration figures show they have a 
fertile field in which to operate: 57.3% 
of the 10.3 million trucks now on the 
road are six or more years old and 20% 
are more than 10 years old. 

Truck makers, however, are not rely- 
ing on styling changes; they’re pushing 
technological advances, since surveys in- 


perative to shave inches off the cab design 
so that they can be converted into useful 
space for cargo area. Unlike older style 
cab-over-engine trucks, the power plant 
in new models is instantly accessible for 
maintenance. 

Dodge’s new “P” series of medium and 
high tonnage models have fenders that 
swing out 110 degrees to provide instant 
service access to much of the engine. 
Dodge hopes to win buyers who “wish to 
avoid the extra length of conventional 
models and the extra cost of tilt cabs.” 

Weight—Truck makers are going to 
new materials to cut weight of cabs. The 
new tilt cabs in White’s “5000” series are 
fiberglass, as is the van body of IHC’s tiny 
“Metro-Mite.” GMC counters with an all- 


What Truck Terms Mean 


Cab—Driver’s compartment on any truck. 

Tractor—The forward vehicle in a tractor-trailer combination containing the 
engine, cab, and driving axle. 

Cab Over Engine (COE)—That type of truck chassis in which the driver’s com- 
partment is located directly over the engine rather than to the rear as in a 
conventional truck. 

Tilt-Cab—A cab-over-engine type of truck in which the cab tilts forward with 
the release of a lever to permit easier engine accessibility for service. 

Tandem Axle—Double rear axles, permitting the vehicle to carry greater loads 
without damage to the highway. 

Tandem Rig—A tractor pulling two separate trailers in tandem. 

BBC (Bumper to Back of Cab)—The distance from the front of bumper to the 
back of the cab. This measurement is important in long distance hauling be- 
cause of laws regulating the length of a vehicle permitted on state highways. 
GVW (Gross Vehicle Weight)—Represents what a truck will weigh when carry- 
ing a full load. 

GCW (Gross Combination Weight)—Represents what a truck will weigh when 


FIRST COMPACT TRUCK, Falcon Ranchero, offers a 6-ft. box and payload capacity 


of 800 Ib. Priced at $1,862, the Ranchereo is 189-in. long and 70.6-in. wide. 


pulling one or two fully loaded trailers. 


dicate that about 80% of the total life- 
time cost of a heavy duty truck goes into 
operation and maintenance. 

GMC pointed up the new trend with 
the unveiling of a radically changed line 
(mew engines, suspensions, cabs, etc.), 
in November. White kept the ball rolling 
last month with its PDQ (pick up and de- 
liver quickly) line of multi-stops, and now 
Ford has gotten first place in the compact 
truck race with its Ranchero. 

Models show significant advances in: 

Size—Space-saving cabs are considered 
a necessity. The tilt cab, invented by 
White, is now almost an industry stand- 
ard. State length restrictions make it im- 


aluminum tilt cab, and uses fiberglass 
only for fenders and grills on some 
models. Diamond T’s new models have 
all-aluminum cab with fiberglass roof. 
Trailers now are available in either 
aluminum or steel. Aluminum costs 
more, but is lighter—user must balance 
out the initial-versus-operating cost puz- 
zle before deciding on material. Manu- 
facturers are also starting to make light- 
weight fiberglass trailers. 
Suspension—Smaller trucks are offer- 
ing suspension designed to give “passen- 
ger car” comfort. Chevrolet’s and 
GMC’s radical suspension systems use 
(Turn to page 30, column 1) 
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delivery problems! 


Why? Because D-C takes the entire 
responsibility for delivering 

your order for parts, materials, 

or merchandise on time and in good 


condition. Only D-C can offer one-carrier 


responsibility coast-to-coast because 
only D-C goes direct coast-to-coast! 
One-carrier handling... one-carrier 
control... non-stop, straight-through 
service all the way on D-C 
equipment...cuts 20% off 
running time... assures 

you on-time delivery every time! 


Specify the Dependable Carrier... 
DI... coast-to-coast choice for 
coast-to-coast service! 
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ALLMETAL 


Stainless Steel 
FASTENERS 


FOR ROCKET-FAST 
SHIPMENT _ 
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The story behind ALLMETAL LEADERSHIP 


No long countdowns here. Allmetal stainless fas- 
teners are stockpiled in advance — ready to go on 
your order. Over 30 years’ experience at your 
command — prompt service, quality production. 
THOUSANDS OF TYPES OF STAINLESS FASTEN- 
ERS IN STOCK. Our reputation for immediate 
shipment is made possible by huge inventories 
of standard fasteners. 

HARD-TO-GET FASTENERS STOCKED FOR DELIV- 
ERY. Many stainless fasteners considered non- 
standard throughout the industry are carried in 
Allmetal’s stock for immediate shipment. 
UNMATCHED KNOW-HOW FOR “SPECIALS.” 
Special fasteners and parts fabricated to your 
exact requirements on extremely short notice — 
in all metals. 

Write, on your letterhead, for our comprehen- 


sive 132-page illustrated catalog of “world’s 
largest stock of stainless steel fasteners”. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS STEEL FASTENERS SINCE 1929 { 


SCREW PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


ped a : a 821 STEWART AVE., GARDEN CITY, LI., N.Y. 
ci s MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 

NEWARK, NJ. MA 3-1117 6424 West Belmont Ave., Chicago 34, Ill. 

BOSTON, MASS. LA 3-6119 WEST COAST OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 

CHICAGO, ILL. AV 2-3232 5822 West Washington Bivd., Culver City, Calif.: 

CULVER CITY, CAL. WE 3-9595 
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(Continued from page 29) 
torsion bar front springs and coil 
rear springs on light-duty trucks. 
Heavier trucks feature torsion 
bars in front and special two- 
stage rear leaf springs. 

Air suspension, offered by 
most of the custom builders, is 
still costly—used only where 
chances of cargo damage with 
conventional suspension over- 
ride the initial expense of install- 
ing it. 


Comfort—Cab comfort has re- 
ceived attention by all makers: 
Foam rubber adjustable seats, 
thermostatically controlled heat- 
ers, radios, and even air condi- 
tioning are commonly offered op- 
tions. Newly styled cab interiors 
feature vinyl seat covering ma- 
terial with two-tone finishes and 
greater insulation. Instrument 
clusters are positioned for easy 
reading by drivers. 


Engines—The diesel’s the 
thing. Diesel engines have virtu- 
ally taken over the large truck 
market, and are now going after 
the local delivery truck market 
in a big way. 

Here’s what diesel makers are 
offering for the small truck mar- 
ket: Detroit Diesel has started 
manufacturing a 3-cylinder, 75- 
hp model; Hercules Motors has 
designed a complete line of en- 
gines ranging from 50 hp to 350 
hp; and White has announced a 
diesel option for a 2'2-ton de- 
livery vehicle. 


New Refinements 


Meanwhile, gasoline engine 
makers continue to refine their 
wares. 

GMC’s new V-6 and V-12 
gasoline-powered engines give a 
peak torque at a relatively low 
(and therefore relatively wear- 
free) 1,600 rpm. America’s first 
production V-6 has 60% parts 
interchangeability with its larger 
V-12 cousin. These engines are 
short for their power, tuck into 
minimum length engine compart- 
ments. 

Diamond T introduced a new 
line of “wet sleeve” engines that, 
the company claims, last longer 
and cost less to overhaul. The 
sleeves are replaced when worn, 
the block does not have to be re- 
bored, and no oversize parts are 
needed. 

Hercules has come up with an 
American first in four of its new 
series of “Poly-Fuel” engines. 
Equipped with a special combus- 
tion chamber insert, these motors 
will operate without adjustment 
on any fuel ranging from kero- 
sene to gasoline. 


Power Plant Changes 


Power plant changes are evolu- 
tionary, not radical. People who 
have been predicting great 
changes in engine design have 
been disappointed. Back in 1955, 
for instance, 14 major oil com- 
panies forecast that between 60,- 
000 and 300,000 gas turbines 
would be on the road. In view of 
the fact that to date none are on 
the road, this prediction was 
somewhat premature. 

Experimentation is still con- 
tinuing, however, and GM’s Alli- 
son Div. already is in limited pro- 
duction with its GT-305 turbine. 
It has sold 15 units (at $35,000 
each) so far—all of them for de- 
velopment purposes. 


New Trucks Carry More, Can Be Repaired Faster 


189-in. over-all Jength) Falcon 
Ranchero is first to hit the mar- 
ket—but Chevrolet and Chrysler 
won’t be far behind. They are 
well advanced on their designs for 
small, lightweight delivery units 
patterned after their respective 
compact car offerings. 

Inroads by Volkswagen and 
Ford of England’s Thames in the 
light delivery field (about 25,000 
units in 1959) became too big for 
Detroit to ignore. Compacts from 
the Big Three should be available 
by Fall. Big Three also plan 
walk-in panels of the milk deliv- 


ery variety, but small like THC’s 
Metro-Mite. 


Tandems — IJHC’s special 


—newly permitted on the New]Sales Meeting here. 
York, Massachusetts, and Indi- 


ops, this new concept of trucking|@gara_ Sales 


in Politics.” 


ways to cut costs. 


More than 260 members of 
ana turnpikes. As the nation’s|the Buffalo Purchasing Agents 


network of superhighways devel- Association and the Buffalo-Ni- 
Executives group 
may well revolutionize the in-|turned out to hear the governor 
dustry hard pressed to find new discuss “A Businessman’s Role 


NewHampshireGovernorUrgesP.A. s 
To Be More Active in Local Politics 


Buffalo, N. Y. — Governor 
DCOF-405 tractor with a 375-hp| Wesley Powell of New Hamp- 
diesel of its own make is a pop-| shire chided businessmen for not 
ular choice of operators experi-|being more active in politics, 
menting with double-bottom rigs |4uring a recent joint Purchasing- 


Powell bluntly told the group: 
“You people know what your 
role is but you duck it. Your 
role is not only to report to poll- 
ing places, but to actively live 
what you think about your sys- 
tem of Government.” 

He urged purchasing agents 
and salesmen to be more alert to 
the problems of government. “If 
you are,” the governor added, 
“those you have elected to gov- 
ernment will be more alert also.” 


Compacts—Ford’s 
30 
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in only 90 days... 
101 aluminum fabricators have 


_..Amchem’s newest 


ALODINE 12008 


protects aluminum best 


...at less cost, 
in less time! 
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To the hundreds of long-time users of Amchem 
Alodine—the first, low cost effective surface con- 
version treatment for aluminum—add a new host 
of fabricators who are employing the newest 
Alodine development—ALODINE 1200S! 


If you are producing aluminum—any type of 
aluminum—you’ll want to investigate the pro- 
duction advantages and profit potentialities of 
this new Alodine pre-paint process that provides 
constant, uniform quality as well as big savings 
in time, equipment and processing costs! 


Through increased chemical activity ALODINE 
1200S slashes processing time up to 50 percent! A 
1200S system can be installed on your production 
line quickly and conveniently ...and bath is 
maintained chemically ...no special equipment 


required to control contamination! In an | 


ALODINE 1200S system, products can be proc- 


essed through continuous dip in the same time | 


cycle other conversion coatings require for con- 
tinuous spray lines! That means lower initial 
equipment and maintenance costs, wider range of 
product applications regardless of the applica- 
tion method—brush, dip, continuous strip or 
spray. ALODINE 1200S is qualified under Gov- 
ernment Specification MIL-C-5541. 


ALODINE 1200S is Amchem’s positive answer 
to constant uniform quality in aluminum proc- 
essing. Put its assured protection and production 
flexibility to work for your aluminum products 
and market them with greater confidence! 
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Cast Iron Makers Push 
Plea for Higher Duties 


Washington—Domestic manu- 
facturers of fittings for cast iron 
soil pipe have persuaded the 
U. S. Tariff Commission to con- 
duct an escape clause investiga- 
tion to determine whether im- 
ports are threatening injury to 
the industry. 

Pipe makers previously won a 
Treasury Dept. anti-dumping case 
against imports of competing cast 
iron soil pipe from the United 
Kingdom in 1955—a case settled 
last fall after four years of appeal. 
But pipe fittings were not covered 
by that decision. 


PURCHASING AGE} 


SPEAKER AT BIRMINGHAM MEETING, J. S. Chapman, center, elaborates 
on his fire prevention talk for, l-r, C. E. Wiberg, association president, 
Ernest Crain of American Cast Iron Pipe Co., and J. B. Harrington, v. p. 


To Prevent Industrial Fires, 
Buy in Accordance With Codes 


Birmingham—Purchasing men 
can do a great deal to prevent 


industrial fires by buying mer- 
chandise that conforms to fire 
codes. 

So said John §S. Chapman, 
educational director for Fyr- 
Fyter Co., Dayton, O., in a talk 
before the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Alabama. 

Speaking at the group’s March 
10 meeting, Chapman cited a 
survey of 19,500 industrial fires, 
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which showed that the biggest 
percentage of fires in industry 
(19%) were caused by defects 
in electrical equipment used in 
the plants. 


“Management to Blame” 


“The wrong equipment was in- 
stalled in hazardous areas,” he 
declared. “Management was to 
blame. They refused to spend 
money for equipment needed, or 
to have proper inspection and 
maintenance.” 

The second major cause of 
industrial fires (14%) he said 
was due to friction. Other 
causes cited by the survey: 
foreign substances, open flames, 
spontaneous ignition, hot sur- 
faces, combustion sparks, over- 
heated materials, static electricity, 
etc. 


EDP CanFreeP.A.toMake 
Bigger Operating, Policy 
Decisions, Buyers Hear 


Cheshire, Conn.—Purchasing 
agents received a quick course 
on data processing at a recent 
meeting of the Connecticut As- 
sociation. 

IBM sales representative L. A. 
Muller, Data Processing Div., 
Hartford, Conn., explained the 
process as it affects the purchas- 
ing function. He said such a 
system frees the purchasing 
agent “to make true operating 
and policy decisions designed to 
enhance his company’s profit 
position.” 


Cuts Paper Snow 


The purchasing department, 
he added, is able to follow up 
on problem orders instead of 
being bogged down in paper- 
work. 

Muller explained the two 
basic types of mechanized data 
processing—the punched card 
and the computer—and how they 
function. 

Punched cards have con- 
tributed significantly to a more 
efficient purchasing operation, 
he stated. By maintaining inven- 
tories in the form of punched 
cards, he said, it is now possible 
to provide purchasing with fast, 
accurate purchase requisitions; 
thus eliminating rush orders and 
panic situations. 


Three Basic Elements 


A modern computer, Muller 
told the group, consists of three 
basic elements — input - output 
device, the memory, and the 
processing unit. Perhaps the 
most significant breakthrough in 
computer development, he 
stressed, is the random access 
memory known as RAMAC. 

In discussing how RAMAC 
could serve the P.A., he said it 
periodically could produce an- 
alysis reports covering pur- 
chases by buyer, branch expenses, 
purchases by season, distribution 
summary, purchases by vendors, 
discounts not taken, purchases by 
material class, expense distribu- 
tion, etc. 

“With data processing,” he 
emphasized, “the end result is a 
more efficient, cost-saving pur- 


chasing function.” 
31 
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Tokyo—The Japanese drug industry appears on the verge of 
an all-out price war that could result in spectacular buying oppor- 
tunities for chemical buyers around the world. 

A two year-old fight by drug retailers here to end manufac- 
turers’ “fair-trade price rules” came to a head recently when the 
Federation of Drug Retailers said it would refuse to accept any 
kind of manufacturer-imposed fair prices on all drugs. 

The move was a reaction to so-called “cash wholesalers,” who 
have been operating “discount-house” drug stores, and selling 
standard brand drugs at 50% to 70% below suggested list prices. 

Now, manufacturers, anxious to get in on the land-office busi- 
ness, are slashing their own prices 10% and 15% and teasing 
customers with such bait as additional 60 and 90-day credits, 
rebates, and free services. 

Many of these deals are now being made available to foreign 
buyers, and industry leaders here are fearful that this situation 
may spread to other parts of the Japanese chemical industry. 

e « * 

London—Restrictions on world tin production have virtually 
come to an end. 

Although the quota system will be maintained to prevent any 
dumping on world markets, a recent Tin Council meeting has 
boosted this year’s quota level to 100% of 1957 production. 

Actual tonnage that will be allowed for the April-to-June 
quarter of this year is now set at 37,500 tons, as compared with 
36,000 for the first quarter. The supply situation was bolstered 
by the announcement that Italy will shed 2,500 tons from its 
stockpile. 

& * + 

Moscow—Russia’s foreign trade offensive is beginning to take 
on a new look with introduction of the “soft sell.” 

The new tactic became necessary when Soviet embassies 
around the world reported that Moscow had stirred up consider- 
able resentment by launching her periodic rubber and tin dis- 
posal programs below world market prices. 

Aimed at discrediting the price reliability of Western suppliers, 


The Purchasing Agent's 
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Mason and Dixon works closely with purchas- 
ing agents to meet their schedules. Around- 
the-clock service and contact is maintained 
with goods in transit throughout our 6,000 
miles of routes and 26 modern terminals. All 
LTL freight is daily-thru-loaded. Specialized 
trailer equipment is available. For information 
on service anywhere in the East or South, con- 
tact your Mason and Dixon representative. 
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these moves resulted instead in 
serious damage to the economies 
of smaller countries such as 
Malaya, which the Reds have 
been trying to woo into their eco- 
nomic orbit. 


This year, Russia will sell at 
world market prices in an attempt 
to coax these middle-of-the-road 
nations into trading with Mos- 
cow. Russian trade experts are 
even going to try boosting U. S.- 
Soviet trade, if they can convince 
the State Department to bypass 
Washington-imposed conditions 
about “ending the Cold War first.” 


The Red Ministry of Foreign 
Trade reports that Russian ex- 
ports grew some 20% in 1959 to 
over $10 billion. Plans for 1960 
call for further increases. 


Bonn — Expanding unionism, 
accompanied by demands for 
higher wages and shorter hours 
may take some of the competitive 
edge off European prices. 


While the English trade unions 
have been after a 40-hour work 
week and higher wages, the Ger- 
man labor leaders have been ac- 
tive in almost all ends of the steel 
industry. 


Most recently, the powerful 
German  metalworkers union 
(membership, 212 million), has 
given notice that the 40-hour 
work week agreement now in ef- 
fect in the engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, and automobile industries 
will terminate on June 30. 


The union will demand a maxi- 
mum 42-hour week, as will the 
300,000-member steelworkers 
union. The metalworkers in at 
least two West German states 
have already ended their agree- 
ments and are now deadset on 
salary hikes of “at least 10%,” 
in addition to their hourly de- 
mands. Industry leaders now fear 
the wage drive will spread 
throughout the country. 


Mexico City—Responsible in- 
dustry leaders here are voicing 
increased concern over the politi- 
cal and economic damage that 


z could be inflicted upon Mexico 


if Uncle Sam raises tariffs or cuts 
quotas on lead and zinc imports. 


Latest protest comes from Jose 
Campillo, head of Mexico’s pow- 
erful Mining Chamber, who says, 
“It would be a serious mistake to 
cut our quotas or raise tariffs 
against our main lifeline in ex- 
ports.” 


Mexico, he points out, sacri- 
ficed considerable profits by sup- 
plying lead and zinc at lower- 
than-U.S.-mine prices during 
World War II. In addition, Mex- 
ico received no postwar aid “from 
Washington as Europe did. All 
we want is trade, not aid.” 


By threatening to lop off part 
of Mexico’s main means of sup- 
port—lead and zinc account for 
20% of our southern neighbor’s 
foreign trade—America, warned 
Campillo, is playing into the 
hands of local Communists who 
are agitating for greater Soviet- 


Latin American trade. 
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Foreign News In Brief 


French Chemical Group 


Paris—Nine leading French chemical companies, in conjunction 
with the Chemical Industry Trade Association and three banks, are 
setting up a new group to finance development of this country’s 
synthetic chemical industry. 

The new organization, called “Groupement de Il’Industrie Chi- 
mique de Synthese,” will help affiliates of participating companies 
finance their investments in synthetic chemical production. 

Included among the participating companies are Saint-Gobain, 
Pechiney, Rhone-Poulenc, Ugine, Kuhlmann, L’Air Liquide, Nobel- 
Mozel, Produits Azotes, and Progil, all of whom are counting on 
the project to “meet coming Common Market competition. 


Yarn Price Cut 

London—British Enka Ltd. has cut prices on high-tenacity yarns 
by 3% ¢/Ib. 

The move, attributed to the necessity “to maintain a competitive 
position in world markets,” comes on top of a similar price cut by 
Courtaulds Ltd. earlier this month. The new prices, Enka officials 
stated, will be extended to export markets. 


Kainite Mine 


S. Cataldo, Sicily—Montecatini of Milan has started production 
at its new kainite mine here, which the company claims to be the 
“most modern in Europe.” 

The rich Sicilian ore body, discovered only two years ago, has a 
12% kainite concentration. The company plans to mine the raw 
material, which is used as a source of potash, at a rate of over 2,000 
tons/day. 
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Aluminum Factions Rile Up Metal's Prices 


(Continued from page 1) 
ducing their own raw aluminum. 


®Aluminum = extrusions— 
Aluminum extruders recently de- 
nounced the big producers for 
much the same reason as the 
sheet makers. 

They note that the integrated 
producers have boosted the price 
of the raw metal but cut the mar- 
gin on extrusions. Extruders 
claim that the result is a squeeze 
on their working margins—and is 
a deliberate attempt on the part 
of the integrated producers to put 
them out of business. 


ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


The latest squabble—the one 
over aluminum casting alloy 
reductions—promises to become 
an even hotter issue in the com- 
ing weeks. 

For it’s a quarrel that has been 
smoldering for years. The Alumi- 
num Smelters Research Institute, 
trade association of the second- 
ary smelters, for example, has 
made charges many times before 
government agencies on the sub- 
ject of price cutting by the inte- 
grated aluminum producers. 

In a way, secondary smelters 


Aluminum Smelters Research In- 
stitute has attempted to get re- 
Strictions put on the exportation 
of aluminum scrap. 

The secondaries point out that 
with primary producers cutting 
metal prices and bidding up 
scrap, their margins are being 
drastically cut. 


SPECIFIC CASTING CUTS 


A list of the controversial price 
cuts—set in motion by the pri- 
mary producers—is shown in the 
table. 

The case of grade No. 355 is 
particularly interesting because 
it’s probably the fastest growing 
of all the casting alloys. 

To get a bigger slice of the 
market, the primaries have intro- 
duced a new No. 2355 grade. 
It’s basically the No. 355 grade, 
but in 50 Ib. pigs instead of 30 
Ib. and smaller sizes (in which 
their No. 355 is produced). 

This new primary No. 2355 
grade was introduced at 26.4¢/ 
lb.—2.3¢ less than No. 355 
grade. The secondaries claim 
they will have to match these cuts 
if they hope to keep their own 
No. 355 business. “We'll have to 


Primary Grade 


Grade ‘a Before 


Now 

355* 28.7 cleats 
a 26.4 
356* 28.6 yak t 
wee 26.3 
2393 27.1 26.3 
A2312 26.2 25.6 
2314 26.5 25.9 


CASTING ALLOY PRICE CUTS 
(Cents per pound) 


* The newly introduced “2355” and “2356” grades are chemically the same as 
the “355” and “356” grades respectively. Therefore, their introduction essentially 
constitutes price cuts for “355 and “356”. 


Competing Secondary Grade 


Grade Before Now 
355 27.75 26.7 
356 28.0 27.0 
380-1% 25.0 25.0 

13 26.1 25.75 
43 26.3 25.9 


are at a disadvantage to start 
with. 

They usually have to sell their 
,alloys at a little under the prices 
primary producers charge for 
comparable alloys. That’s be- 
cause some buyers consider the 
secondary metal supply—depen- 
dent on the scrap supply—some- 
what less certain. 

Some also believe secondary 
metal varies from the specifica- 
tions more than the primary 
metal; often, it is true, the pri- 
mary alloy is actually better than 
the comparable secondary prod- 
uct. 

The new cuts made by primary 
producers have now made the 
situation worse. These cuts initi- 
ated late last month have 
squeezed the margins of the sec- 
ondaries. 

And they see little chance of 
making it up with lower scrap 
prices—the raw material of the 
secondary smelters. 

In fact, secondaries claim the 
aluminum scrap price is the other 
part of the cost-price pincher. 
That’s because the big producers 
also buy scrap. They take scrap 
back from their customers and 
they buy it in the open market. 

Many of the secondaries ad- 
mit that such a practice, in itself, 
is not unfair. But often the pri- 
maries will pay well over the 
market for scrap. They claim the 
primaries are exporting much of 
this scrap and taking a loss on it. 
That’s one reason why the 
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get out of 355,” says one large 

secondary producer, “unless we 

can get the scrap price down.” 
Smelters are not quite so pes- 


Aluminum|sn'tOnlyOne; 
Copper, Too, Is Under 
Its Own Price Pressures 


New York—Aluminum wasn’t 
the only major metal that was 
undergoing price pressures this 
week. Copper, too, was under 
the gun, but for different reasons. 
Basically, it was a problem of 
potential oversupply of the red 
metal. 

With all major producers back 
in full production, fear of short- 
ages has all but disappeared. 
There’s even some_ unofficial 
talk of mine cutbacks in the sec- 
ond half—unless demand im- 
proves considerably. 

As of now, buyers are showing 
very little interest despite recent 
price reductions. Custom smelt- 
ers report disappointing sales for 
April shipment. Brass mill orders 
are also sluggish—with many 
potential buyers stepping out of 
the market, hoping for further 
cuts in mill products. 

Current 33¢ per pound pro- 
ducer quotation is expected to 
hold for a time. But there’s talk 
of a %2¢/Ib. reduction in this key 
price once producers are able to 
rebuild inventories to pre-strike 
levels. 


simistic about No. 30-1% 
(comparable to the primary pro- 
ducer grade No. 2393). Some of 
the larger smelters say they still 
have sufficient margins—and 
plan to hold the price line, which 
is still considerably below pro- 
ducer levels. 

But the smaller smelters don’t 
agree. They doubt they can move 
their metal at 25¢/lb. when com- 
peting primary price is only 26.3¢ 
/\b. 

For secondary alloy No. 13, 
the squeeze is on. Secondaries 
say that with the new primaries’ 
lower price for A2312 (which 
competes the secondaries No. 
13), they are again being pushed 
against the wall. 


THE CASE OF 356 


The integrated producers, by 
introducing alloy No. 2356 (a 
substitute for No. 356) at 26.3¢/ 
Ib., have, in effect, cut the price 
of this alloy by 2.3¢/lb. and as a 
result, some secondaries say they 
may be forced out of the “356” 
market. 

But there’s a lot more here 
than meets the eye. Liquid alu- 
minum contracts also enter into 
the picture. 

For example, General Motors 
recently signed a contract with 
the Aluminum Company of 
America for liquid aluminum, 
which was actually No. 356 al- 
loy. The price saving to GM on 
liquid metal, as opposed to the 
solid metal, is from 10% to 
1S%. 

Other buyers of the solid cast- 
ing alloys say this is more than 
the actual cost difference—and is 
unfair competition. In fact, sec- 
ondary smelters have asked the 
government to prohibit such con- 
tracts at these prices. 

Other controversy arises from 
reports that GM would not only 
make castings for its own use but 
would sell them in the open mar- 
ket. This has brought other cast- 
ing firms into the controversy. 
They have made charges to the 
Federal Trade Commission, but 
so far there has been no decision 
on the “hot metal’ contracts by 
the FCC. 

The 2.3¢/lb. price cut in solid 
metal alloy No. 2356 by the pri- 
maries may have been intended 
to take the sting out of charges 
made by casting firms and sec- 
ondary smelters. 


SHEET METAL PRICES 


The sheet metal market is an- 
other important area to watch as 
far as intra-aluminum price in- 
fighting is concerned. 

A few weeks ago Austin R. 
Zender, president of Bridgeport 
Brass, put an edge on this alumi- 
num battle when he told the New 
York Society of Security An- 
alysists that his company was 
considering the production of its 
own raw aluminum. 

This is the first such public 
statement—in connection with 
the recent price maneuvering— 
that has been made by an officer 
of an independent aluminum fab- 
ricator. 

Zender indicated the cause of 
this reappraisal was the series of 
recent sharp price cuts in alumi- 
num sheet introduced by the big 
producers. Independent sheet 
makers have long objected to the 
big integrated producers cutting 
sheet prices while raising the 
price of the raw metal to their 
customers. 
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ments are considered not excessive. 


inventory scramble. 


Industry has avoided an 


That’s why the nation’s money managers apparently have 
decided that the severe credit restraint followed by the Federal 
Reserve since mid-1958 needs no further tightening. 


PRICES VS. PRODUCTIVITY—Steel producers are com- 
plaining that 1960’s added costs of labor, materials, and other 
production expenses are outrunning productivity advances. 
Implication is that they are still deep in a price dilemma and do 
not yet eliminate the possibility for increases later this year. 

One large producer—Wheeling Steel—came out last week 
with the reiteration that “some (price) adjustments will eventu- 
ally be necessary.” U.S. Steel, in its annual report, complained 
that “fringe” benefits have multiplied so rapidly in labor con- 
tracts that wage rates are completely inadequate as an indicator 
of the cost of an hour’s work. Big steel criticized widely quoted 
government data on average hourly earnings as no longer repre- 
sentative of total employment costs because of government 
failure to include all contract fringe benefits. 

Stung by this new inflationary label on employment costs, the 
United Steelworkers fired back the charge that the industry 
appears to be trying to justify future price increases. 


BUYERS NOTES—Despite its current price wranglings (see 
aluminum story p. 1), the aluminum industry sees a further spurt 
in demand. Alcoa, Kaiser, Reynolds, and Anaconda Aluminum 
all announced production increases within the last 10 days. 


Industrial buyers are spending up to $20 more per desk to 
get plastic-topped models. One of the industry’s largest manu- 
facturers of wood office furniture, Myrtle Desk Co., says one 
out of every four desks leaves its plant with a plastic top. 
Buyers apparently believe they amortize the price differential 
quickly by eliminating maintenance problems. 


Truckers and Water Carriers Assail 
Commerce Dept. Transportation Study 


Washington— The 78 - point 
transportation study unveiled by 
the Commerce Dept. last week 
has touched off sharp criticism 
from various segments of the in- 
dustry. 

Truckers and water carriers— 
and several airlines—blasted it as 
a threat to the shipping public 
and as “pro-railroad.” 

The report, “Federal Trans- 
portation Policy and Program” 
was prepared at the request of 
President Eisenhower and took 
nearly a year in the making. It 
contains some new ideas, but 
much of the report is similar to 
recommendations made by previ- 
ous transportation studies. 

Last week, the White House 
transmitted the report to Con- 
gress for “consideration,” but 
without any endorsement by the 
President. It is also being circu- 
lated among the _ executive 
agencies for comment. 

Gradualism is the key to the 
changes sought in the commerce 
study it recognizes a cardinal 
point: that federal agencies and 
Congress are hard to prod into 
making changes in transportation 
regulations. 

There is, in fact, little civance 
that Congress will take action this 
session on any legislation pro- 
moted by the study. 

Here are the major recom- 
mendations of the report: 

@Set up an investment plan 
for federal transportation facil- 
ity expenditures on a 6-year pro- 
jected basis. Public need would 
determine expenditures. User 
charges would be levied on a 


gradual basis to ultimately repay 
the government for its costs. 

@ Federal rate making restric- 
tions should be eliminated so that 
rates would be set on a competi- 
tive basis. Federal controls would 
only be used to prevent “destruc- 
tive” rate wars or excessive 
charges. 

@ Truckers should be freed of 
uneconomical route restrictions 
in operations; from restrictions 
on the commodities they can 
haul, and restrictions on the type 
of service they can provide. 

@Amend the rate suspension 
provision to require a “substan- 
tial” showing—not just state- 
ments—as grounds for suspen- 
sion. Long range, the report 
would eliminate the entire rate 
Suspension process. 

@ Domestic regulation of air- 
lines should be relaxed to allow 
greater freedom in setting rates, 
subject to the maximum and min- 
imum rate control of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

@ Encourage rail mergers where 
greater efficiency would result. 
And, give the railroads “maxi- 
mum practicable managerial dis- 
cretion” in solving passenger de- 
ficit and consolidation problems. 

Congress aired many similar 
recommendations a couple of 
years back when it held months 
of hearings on the Cabinet Com- 
mittee report on transportation 
prepared by the then Secy. of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks. In 
addition, Congress is conducting 
its own transportation study, and 
likely won’t act until this is com- 
pleted about a year from now. 
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production resumed. 


The seasonally adjusted index eased to 167% of the 1947-49 
average, one point below the revised index for January. The out- 


put decline was blamed mainly on 
ances, and other consumer goods. 


Prices 


Los Angeles—Price reductions ranging from 15% to 45% were 
put into effect last week on a broad line of electronic components 
by U. S. Semiconductor Products, 


Corp. 
Affected were such products as 
diodes, tantalum capacitors, and 


reference element was cut to $15 from $28.75, and another was 


reduced to $19.76 from $38. 


Refined Piggyback Service 


Baltimore—A new “refined” type of piggyback service, which 
employs a demountable trailer body system, will be put into 
operation shortly by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Initially, the service will be between New York-New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, and the St. Louis area. The carrier expects to expand 


the service to other Eastern cities 
10% 
Detroit—The Industrial Div. 


prices 10% last week on all Ross Type CP heat exchangers. These 
products, lubrication oil and jacket water coolers for internal com- 
bustion engines, have a wide range of application. 


Missiles Costs Drop 


Canoga Park, Calif.—A sharp 


production costs reduced the nation’s cost for Thor and Atlas bal- 


listic missile engines by some 
of 37%. 


Sai 


ndex Dips 
Washington—The nation’s industrial output slipped a point last 
month, the first drop in the Federal Reserve Board index since steel 


Price Boost 


production cuts in autos, appli- 


Cut 


a division of United Industrial 


silicon reference elements, zener 
other solid-state devices. One 


quickly. 


of American-Standard upped 


downward trend in “space age” 


$27 million last year—a drop 


Customers Keep on Asking for Nails, 


So Plant Resumes 


(Continued from page 1) 
penters as a result adds up to 
higher labor costs. 

Beck offers three good reasons 
for going back into the nail 
business: 

@ While foreign nail producers 
currently control about 75-80% 
of U. S. markets, there are 
definite signs that poor quality is 
beginning to tell. 

@Only a few of the larger 
steel mills still produce nails, 
and some of these have indicated 
they may stop production shortly. 
(This limits competition.) 


@Rapid Manufacturing has 


Production April 1 


received many queries, which it 
expects to turn into solid cus- 
tomers when it resumes nail pro- 
duction. 

The company president says 
he realizes he can’t possibly com- 
pete with foreign producers on 
price—imported nails sell for 
about $7.50/100 Ibs. while U. S. 
nails run about $11.50 to $12 
100 Ibs. 

“But on quality, we'll reign 
supreme,” Beck says. “Our 
initial production schedule calls 
for a carload a week. We'll start 
slowly, but I feel certain we'll 


(Continued from page 1) 
light this “counterattack” on a 
national scale: 

CLARY CORP., SAN GA- 
BRIEL, CALIF: This West 
Coast office machine maker ex- 
pects Overseas competition to in- 
crease and has prepared its 
market defenses by reinforcing 
four areas: 

® Manufacturing facilities for 
adding machines were moved 
from Southern California to 
Searcy, Ark., near Little Rock. 
This move drastically reduced 
production costs and permits 
faster and cheaper shipping. 

® Distribution of all products 
has been streamlined with the 
addition of eight new Clary 
branches around the country. 
Also, starting April 1, Clary will 
offer completely free freight 
where previously freight was paid 
only on orders of six or more 
machines. 

@Service was improved with 
the addition of more sales and 
service districts. Two years ago, 
Clary had six sales districts. To- 
day it has 17. The company also 
inaugurated a service clinic pro- 
gram for dealers in January. 

@Price is the main problem 
area. Profit margins are low and 
it’s almost impossible to meet 
the price of a foreign machine. 
But, as one Clary sales official 
put it, “if it becomes a question 
of losing a good customer, we 
would be forced to discount— 
as all the other companies do. 
It’s a case of ‘do you want the 
whole loaf, a part of it, or noth- 
ing?’” 

TEXAS INSTRUMENTS, 
INC., DALLAS: This large pro- 
ducer of electronic components 
is determined to remain com- 
petitive both here and abroad, 
“because this is the best way 
to hold customers.” In addition 
to adjusting prices where neces- 
sary, the company has set up a 
three-point program to meet 
competition from Japanese tran- 
sistor makers. It includes: 

(1) Technical, on-the-spot as- 
sistance on product uses. The 
company furnishes diagrams, 
schematics, etc., along with en- 
gineering help. 

(2) A one-year guarantee on 
transistors, as compared with no 
guarantee on the Japanese prod- 


build volume quickly.” 
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Item & Company 


INCREASES 


Phthalate plasticizers, April 1, tnkers., Ib 
Argentine, carlots, 


Casein, 
Phthalic anhydride, dealer 


Bleaching powder, imptd.., 
Gasoline, Mid-Cont. refiners, bulk, gal 
Normal propyl alcohol, carlot, Ib 
Heat exchangers, Ross Type CP, American-Standard. ... 


Sulfur monochloride 
carloads, Ib. 


Price Changes 


ee ee a 


Acrylic resin emulsion prod. (rhoPlex), Rohm & Haas, 


trckld. drum, Ib. 


Heating oil, #2, Mid-Cont. 
ransistors, silicon alloy, National Semiconductor 
Para-nitrobenzoic acid, carlots, Ib 


Plasticizer prods., Rohm & 
Paraplex G-61 & G-60, Ib 
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(3) Economy (with costs being 
reduced by mechanization) plus 
quality. For example, Texas In- 
struments has automated testing 
facilities with a machine it de- 
veloped called CAT—Con- 
tinuous Automatic Testing. It 
can test 1,900 transistors per 
hour, cutting costs and eliminat- 
ing human error. 

MAYES BROS. MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., JOHNSON 
CITY, TENN.: This Southern 
hand tool maker has been “catch- 
ing it” from foreign manufac- 
turers for some time, but “now 
we're fighting that competition 
with merchandising improve- 
ments,” says Clarence Mayes, 
vice president. He lists the follow- 
ing: 

@Improved packaging gim- 
micks: On carpenters’ levels, for 
instance, the firm now packs 
them in a cloth pouch that serves 
as an inexpensive case, protects 
the product from scratches, and 
softens blows to the tool. 

@New and improved color 
schemes: The company says 
better color attracts eyes of 
buyers, adds a look of quality 
to the tool and identifies it as 
“Made in America.” 

© New low-priced product line: 
Prices on these products come 
within 15% of the foreign price 
on a comparable item. “We are 
not cutting prices on our top qual- 
ity line,” Mayes says. “If a custo- 
mer wants quality, he can have it. 
He can’t get it abroad.” 
ANDERSON BRASS CO., 
DETROIT: When this maker of 
gas valves saw foreign com- 
petition eating into its market for 
a particular valve that is attached 
to household gas _ stoves, it 
initiated an extensive campaign 
to prove the quality of its 
valve superior to the imported 
one. The company stressed that 
American gas fittings must have 
the approval of the American 
Gas Institute for safety. 


U.S. Suppliers Counterattack Import Invasion 


son reports it has regained all the 
business it lost, despite the fact 
that domestic valves costs 30% 
more than imported ones. 

These are only a few specific 
examples picked at random. 
numerous others can be found in 
industries ranging from steel to 
autos, and from fasteners to 
drugs. 

A number of larger firms are 
trying to solve their problems by 
building facilities abroad and sell- 
ing such foreign-made products 
back in the states. This trend is 
sparking widespread controversy 
in industry. 

“To serve our foreign mar- 
kets,” said a spokesman for a 
major heavy machinery maker 
in the Southwest “we have relied 
on building foreign plants at 
foreign costs. These products are 
not made for our U. S. markets, 
though it may come to that.” 

He said it would be much 
more desirable to increase plant 
efficiency in this country. “How- 
ever,” he added, “we have found 
in many of our operations that 
foreign hand labor is cheaper 
than even a highly automated 
operation in this country.” 

An official at a major New 
England copper and brass mill— 
an industry currently under 
heavy buffeting from abroad— 
took the opposite view. 

“The answer doesn’t lie in go- 
ing abroad and building plants 
to ship back lower priced goods. 
That would kill off all our own 
American workers and destroy 
our own best customers.” He said 
the only answer is an _ all-out 
effort by industry and labor at 
cutting costs, plus tariff assistance 
from the government. 

Said another copper and brass 
mill executive, “It has become 
almost impossible for us to meet 
foreign competition and stay 
alive. We’ve had to cut prices on 
many items, in some cases below 
cost—such as copper water tube 


The campaign worked. Ander- 


and trap tube. 


Port Chester, N. Y.—Royal 
McBee Corp. has launched a di- 
versification program with the 
unveiling of seven entirely new 
products. The new models range 
from copying machine to com- 
puter. 

Royal McBee’s move points 
up the trend among smaller ma- 
chine companies to follow the di- 
versification practices of bigger 
firms like IBM and Remington 
Rand. Smith-Corona recently an- 
nounced it has a varied product 
line in the works (PW, Feb. 15, 
60, p. 3), and the Underwood- 
Olivetti merger gives the new 
partners a_ strongly diversified 
product line. 

The new Royal McBee prod- 
ucts include: an electric type- 


Royal-McBee Launches Its Own Drive 
For Broader Product Diversification 


writer that automatically centers 
itself on a billing form, an auto- 
matic repeating typewriter, a 
computer-typewriter, and engi- 
neering computer, and a medium 
class general-purpose computer. 

A company spokesman told 
PURCHASING WEEK that all of the 
models have been in research for 
years, “just happened to be ready 
for introduction at the same 
time.” Other products under de- 
velopment should be ready in 
“about a year,” he added. Now 
in the works: a punched paper 
tape-output (similar to Friden), 
a central data collection unit to 
report production information to 
one central point, and an inte- 
grated system to tie the com- 
pany’s keysort cards into the 
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writer, a “Spacetronic” type-| processing system. 
Royal McBee Shopping Guide 

Product Price Delivery 
Electric Typewriter ........... $445 immediate 
Spacetronic Typewriter ........ Aprox. $750 July 
910 Typewriter-computer ...... $6500 6 mo. 

$190/mo. rent 

Royaltyper Automatic ......... $1825 3 mo. 
UE SUNN 5.5 oe sccesenves $220 2 wk. 
4000 Computer .............. $1750/mo. rent fall 
9000 Computer .............. $2350/mo. rent fall 
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Coal Bargains Are Around if You Shop a Bit 


(Continued from page 1) 
with last year,” said an official at 
a leading anthracite producer in 
New York. “There may be some 
slight tightening on _ industrial 
hard coal later on in the year, and 
some slight softening in the home 
heating market because of keener 
competition from oil. But gen- 
erally, bids on government hos- 
pitals and military installations 
so far this year indicate that 
prices will stay firm throughout 
1960.” 

Another company official 
agreed: “We have renewed a 
number of our contracts this year 
at the same price levels as in 
1960. We don’t expect any fluc- 
tuations on our remaining con- 
tracts.” 

While soft coal producers were 
unanimous that “business would 
be better in 1960 because we 
won’t have any steel strike to con- 
tend with,” most were ready to 
revise their first-of-the-year pro- 
duction forecasts of 435 to 450 
million tons, or an 8% gain over 
1959. 


“Business will be better this 


Rails Take Fight 
To Buy Hay Barge 
Line Before ICC 


Washington—The opening 
round of what promises to be a 
long and bitter fight to decide 
whether railroads will be allowed 
to buy an inland waterway barge 
line ended in Washington this 
week. 

Two railroads—the Illinois 
Central and Southern Pacific— 
are seeking Interstate Commerce 
Commission permission to buy 
the John I. Hay Company barge 
line. For nearly a week they went 
before ICC examiner Hyman 
Blond and stated their reasons 
for wanting to buy the barge line. 

It was, the railroads contended, 
simply a move to diversify their 
transportation interests. If the 
ICC okays the purchase, the rails 
said, they would establish coordi- 
nated rail-water service on a joint 
rate basis where this was desir- 
able. 

Actual operation of the barge 
line would be done through a new 
company established by the rail- 
roads, the Midwest Barge Com- 
pany. The $9-million paid for 
the John I. Hay Company would 
be borne equally by the two rail- 
roads. 

The barge line operates as a 
common carrier along some 
2,500 miles of routes on the 
Mississippi River system and the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. Vir- 
tually all of its route is parallel— 
and at present, competitive—to 
the two railroads seeking to buy 
it. In 1958—the latest figures 
available—the barge company 
hauled a total of some 723,722 
tons of general cargo. Some 47,- 
012 tons of this was petroleum 
products. 

The inland waterway operators 
and many trucking lines are bit- 
terly opposing the measure. They 
contend that the move would 
merely be the beginning of rail 
purchases of independent barge 
operators that would soon drive 
the others out of business through 
competitive rate cutting. Truck- 
ers fear the competitive effects of 
combined rail-water rates under 
a single ownership too. 
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year,” said a spokesman for Is- 
land Creek Coal Co., Huntington, 
W. Va., “but I don’t think pro- 
duction will top 425 million 
tons.” 

“Prices of the leading suppli- 
ers,” said a Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal official, “should remain 
pretty stable throughout the year, 
although smaller companies will 
be willing to offer lower prices 
until their supplies run out.” 

“Leading suppliers,” such as 
Pittsburgh Consolidation, Island 
Creek, and Pittston-Clinchfield, 
were quoting “firm” prices last 


week that ranged from $6.40- 
$6.50/net ton on metallurgical 
coal to $4.80-$5.05 on 2” slack, 
f.o.b. mines, by rail. 

Double-screened was quoted at 
$5.05 in West Virginia and as 
high as $6.25/net ton in Penn- 
sylvania. Fairmont coal for gen- 
eral industrial use was firm at 
$4.80 in the Northeast. Actually, 
Fairmont prices suffered a 25¢ 
reduction last year at a time when 
the railroads were offering vol- 
ume rates. The price is therefore 
considered a “fair and firm one” 
for the remainder of 1960. 


A P/w INDICATOR, HOUSING STARTS |} 


This measure provides an estimate of the physical number of new dwell- 
ing units storted Because it takes upwards of 6 months to complete such 
units, it provides an excellent barometer of building activity. ied 
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SHARP 8% DROP in February housing from month-ago levels raises 
some doubt as to whether 1960 will see predicted 1.2 million starts. 
It's also sparking debate over need for more federal construction aid. 


Only Hammermill 
Graphicopy" 
Papers come 
in this sturdy, 
re-usable 
carton 


You'll find a score of uses for the unique Hammermill 


Graphicopy Paper carton. This carton is designed to 
be used again and again. It is extra strong—yet it opens 


easily without ripping the carton or tearing your finger- 
nails, Just pull the top to open and tuck it in again to 
close. The carton is perfect for deliveries, for filing and 


for storage. You’ll like its convenience in use and re-use. 


Graphicopy Papers include 275 items in 19 
different grades. Each has its own number to 
simplify ordering. With the handy Graphicopy 
“Paper Selection Guide” you're sure of getting 
just the right paper you need for all of your 
printing, duplicating and general office use. 


Purchasing Week 


Here’s the big reason for buying Hammermill 
Graphicopy Papers! They’re made right to run 
right on your office equipment. Get your “Paper 
Selection Guide” now. Ask your Hammermill 
supplier or write Hammermill Paper Company, 
1479 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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New Wiper-Scraper Seal for Cylinders 


Scrapes off ice, mud, tar — wipes off water, dust, other contaminants 


Now, you can effectively exclude dirt and 


other contaminants from hydraulic cyl- 
inders under the most severe field condi- 
tions. One compact unit, the C/R SC 
Wiper-Scraper Seal does the job. Formerly, 
a separate rod scraper had to be installed 
in front of the ordinary wiper seal. The 
special machining necessary, plus the 
scraper ring, and retaining ring made this 


an expensive installation. 


Chicago Rawhide’s SC Wiper-Scraper 
Seal combines a spring brass scraper and 
synthetic rubber wiping member in one 
steel shell. The I.D. of the 


slightly under shaft size to provide a snug 


scraper is 


fit that will remove tar or frozen mud, but 
it has sufficient play within the shell to 
tolerate any off-center conditions of the 
rod such as caused by bearing “‘bore-slop.”’ 


The cost is much lower than any other 


combination of scraper and wiper. “‘Design- 
in” cost is low, assembly simple. Most 
important is the performance contribution 
to the cylinder. The additional value of 
longer packing life and increased operating 
dependability with the SC Wiper-Scraper 
Seal will far outweigh the nominal cost. 


For complete information, specifications 
and standard sizes, write for your copy of 
C/R’s new Bulletin SC-100 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OIL SEAL DIVISION: 1299 ELSTON AVENUE * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
Offices in 55 principal cities. See your telephone book. 
In Canada: Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
Export Sales: Geon International Corp., Great Neck, New York 
C/R Products: C/R Shaft & End Face Seals « Sirvene (synthetic rubber) molded pliable parts 
Sirvis-Conpor mechanical leather cups, packings, boots « C/R Non-metallic Gears. 


